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BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
“Such was Zuleika. Such around her shone 
The nameless charms, unmarked by her alone. 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face ; 
The heart, whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And oh! that eye was in itself a soul !””” 

Brive or AByDos. 


“Ob! she hath misused me, past the endurance of a block. She 
speaks poniards, and every word stabs. If her breath were as terrible 
as her terminations, there were no living near her.” —SHaksPEaRE. 


THE ACTORS. 


What exquisite harmony is Nature’s! Not one beau.iful creation of 
the beneficent God, but seems to love its fellows. Were it not so, that 
calm starlight would never linger so fondly on the upturned beautiful face 
of Adaof Olsteyn. She stood by the tall lancet window, and the rich light, 
through a golden stained pane, shed « halo upon her brow ; and beaming | 
through @ small white cross in the middle of the glass, marked in living 
radiance upon the centre of her forebead, the symbol of our faith. 

“How mystical you look to-night, but still how beautiful !” spoke her 
cousin, the Lady E:nestine Von Urkhardt. 

And Ernestine spoke truly. The young Baroness Von Olsteyn, was 
slightly abeve woman’s usual height, with a full but graceful figure, whose 
air possessed a strange mingling of gentleness and dignity. Her face 
was the pure oval of Raphael’s Madonna, with delicate but well defined 
features; the mouth small, but well formed, with the short upper lip that 
told of firmness, and the fullsweet under one, eloquent of love; a rounded | 
chin and a neck, not set upon the shoulders, but imperceptibly mingling 
with and swelling out into the bust; a profusion of dark chesnut bair, i 
parted simply over the brow and swept behind the small ear, whence it 
fell in ringlets; then were the great, dark, unfathomable eyes, through | 
which the soul sent out the expression of its treasures, passionate ro- | 
mance, deep strong affection and womanly pride. Her expression, when | 
in repose, was a kind of gentle haughtiness; but when she spoke, the 
whole face varied with the varying thought. She wore a flowing white 

jress that showed, without clinging to, her form, and a small opal varied, 

at the parting of the hair upon the forehead. 
‘ Ernestine,” she said, “at death, I would like to become the spirit of 

one of those stars! How I would watch over all I loved on earth !” 

‘‘ Would you not like some one to share your vigils, Cousin mine?” 


asked Ernestine, 
“I scarcely know,” replied Ada. “I question whether Passion’s | 
wild fire is not extinguished when we leave this earth. And yet I would | 


hope not; for I think that love is the only earthly tie worth transplant- | 
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ing to Heaven. Do you think, pretty one, that you would like Heavem 
half so well without oi 

“Whom?” asked Ernestine. 

‘The Count Rudolph!” announced aservant. Ada smiled. 

‘How cometh it,” she asked, “that the falcon has left his pride of 
plece, the tilt yard, for our poor bower ?” 

‘Lady! the doves have conquered him ; and he comes, with what yen 
lingers of his courage, to dare again the charms which have already half 
destroyed him.” 

‘‘Gallantly said, fair sir,” cried Ernestine ; “and now, since I see that 
Ada is efraid to ask, where left you my brother ?” 


‘Good Ernest!” replied the Knight. ‘“ Even in his own chambes, 
with books and parchments enough to turn all the brains in Christen- 





| dom. Methinks, with such eyes as the Baroness Von Olsteyn’s to study, 


he might forget his books.” But Ada had turned away to the window, 
and this time she did not think of the stars. 

The Omnipotent made man, and gave him the riches of the earth for 
his possession, the glory of Heaven for hishope. He had the mind of = 
seraph, but the likeness of his Ged. Then was given him Woman’s love, 
and Goodness could give nothing greater. That was its last, best 
boon. And this beautiful great gift of love, flowed like a chrystal stream 


| from the heart of the lady Ada, to Ernest Von Urkhardt. 


As she turned toward the window, Ernestine and her lover walked te 
ward the other end of the hall. The lady was speaking. 

‘Nay, but Rudolph, if you would only bow but a little to my uncle, you» 
would like each other better. He is proud and harsh, but not, I think, 
unjust.” 

‘“Why, what call you injustice, Ernestine?’’ asked the Knight boty. 
‘‘He has heard my voice at the council board ; and has seen my lance at 
the tournaye; yet because I may not disclose my name, he has forbiddew: 
me his castle, threatened me if I dared so much as speak to you, and met 
me with insult at every step. Injustice! I tell you, lady! it is « shame 


| for a belted Knight to endure thus much, nor wil] I longer bear it. Buz 
that I have loved you to madness, so much would not have been heaped’ 


upon me as I have tamely borne.” 
“You won't yield a little to him then?” 
‘Not a thought, by heaven!” 
‘* You'll challenge him, perbaps?” 
“To the death !” 
‘ Then you'll bid adieu to me, forever, Sir Knight.” 
‘‘ Ernestine, you are cruel and unjust; I cannot, will not be like » 


| hound, to crouch at this man’s frown. And yet, for your sake, I would—” 


“Do a great many wonderful things, I have not the slightest dowbt,” 
interrupted the lady. “Truly, Sir Count, if you grow so hot in your 
speech, I shall be frightened. 1am but a timid girl, and my nerves ase 
easily shocked,” : 

Ernestine, for your sake, 1 would——”’ 
‘Of course you would. I never doubted it. 


How often have you 
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ssid the same to me? Shall [repeat them to you? Listen! ‘ Ernes- 
tine, you are u remarkable fine young woman, and I’m quite attached to | 
you, Ernestine. I love you as never butler loved spiced Rhenish; and | 
for thy sweet sake, I would—I would—would—upon my knightly honor 

I would, Ernestine!’ Truly, Count Rudolph, nothing atall! Your af- 
fection must be wonderously great, since it prevents you from trusting | 
even your name with her you prcfess to love.” 

“Surely, Ernestine, I have told you,”’ said the puzzled Knight, “ that 
my honor forbade the disclosure of my name. But your brother knows, 
and is not that sdfficient 7” 

“Qh! by no means!” replied the iady, “Ernest is a good-natured, | 
easy soul, who will believe almost anything that is told him. I am not | 
so credulous.” 

“T have given my honor, lady !’” he rejoined, a little proudly. 

“Oh! you've given your honor, have you? Pray, to whom did you | 
give it? 1 would advise you, by all means, to try and get it back again; 
although I doubt whether it be worth the asking for. Yet, the purchaser 
had better return it; it will do him no credit, I fear me, to be seen 
with it.” 

“ T will not remain here,” cried the lover angrily, “to listen thus, to 
taunt and insult.”’ 

“ Nor would I, were I ia your place, Sir Kight. Nor is there any need. 
The world is wide enough for both, I trow.” 

“ Then you would rot have me remain?” 

“11 oh! saints forbid that [ should keep you!" 

“Farewell, then! I have lost time, fame and pleasure for your sake.— | 
I have endured shameful insult, and my best feelings have been coldly 
trifled with. You have repaid me with taunt and jeer; but you have 
taught me one useful lessun, never to place reliance on woman's faith, 
and never to give her credit for aught but heartless coquetry and cold 
vanity.” 

He stood leoking at her, as with eyes fixed on the ground, she hum- 
med— 


“So the Knight he fled away! away ! 
And left the maid to sigh.” 

“ But I,” she continued, as if to herself, “thanks to Saint Ursula, am 
of a merry disposition and but little given to sighing.” Then raising her 
eyes, “What! are you rot gone yet? I had supposed by the exceeding 
brevity of your last speech, that you had been ina burry. Let me know 
when you are going and I’!! drop you a farewell curtesy.” 

Rudolph turned away and strode towards the door, while the lady 
sang— 


“Oh! I love the bird for bis merry song, 
And the bee for his merry humming; 
And I'll never tell sorrow she tarries too long, 
For she’s never too tardy in coming 
To the merry merry heart!” 


“Heigho!”’ She turned round and burst into tears. 
Rudolph was at her feet. 


Dear Rudolph! you won’t quarrel with the Baron?” 


In an instant 


entered the room, and walked to where his sister and lover were sitting. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “ not quarrelling ? and all sitting as mute as 
monks at a fast. Pray, merry sister, what keeps your rattling tongue 
quiet 7” 

“ Because, grave brother,’’ replied Ernestine, it lacked something fool- 
ish for a subject. Now you have come that want is made up.” 

“Truly,” cried her brother, “ your speech rings; but it is ever thus 
with women and magpies. They chatter sharply without ever caring or 
thinking why they make all this noise,” 

“Aye,” retorted the maiden, “it is even so; and therein we differ from 
men and owls, who sit stupid, and staring and silent, save now and then, 
when they utter a discordant note, like that last speech of yours, brother.” 

“ Your simile is brought from a distance, sister mine.”’ 

‘From the same as your own, good brother; both are taken from the 
birds. I'll take the next from the brutes, if it will suit you better.” 

“ Nay, I would not have yeu hunt so far. 
dolph’s and my hunting epeare.”’ 


Leave the beasts to Ru 


“ Truly,” quoth the Jady, ‘‘if ye be no sharper with your apears than 
with your wit, I may leave the beasts to you in ali humanity.” 

‘Ah! thou very woman!” said Ernest, turning away 
flippancy, if thou canst but get the last word.” 


Blessed in 


The door was opened by a familiar hand, and Ernest Von Urkhardt | 


BROTHER JONATHAN, 


“Ab! thou very man '” retorted she, “denying poor woman al! power’ 
Yet when we have fairly beated you, yuu turn away with a sneer, meant 
to say, ‘ We could an if we would.’"’ 

And Ernest turned to seek Ada, leaving his sister victorious. 

Ada stood in the deep recess of the window gazing out upon the scene 
below. Ernest glided his arm around her waist and murmured “aweet 
est and best,” and the lady turned upon him a look full of fondness. The 
full dignity of heart would not let her play the coquette. Would that 
all were so, then were this a happier world. 

“Lhad almost thought that your books were loved better than me, Ernest.” 

“Ada they tell me of the nobleness and greatness of woman's love, 
and teach me to love thee better. But why do you look sad?”’ 

“1 looked upen the stars, Ernest, and thought of our common aaces- 


| tress; and pondered what of the legend to believe and what to discredit. 


For when I look upon the still sky, I cannot think that all those bright 
lights are unintelligent or cold worlds like this of ours. Yet am I not 
sad but serious.”’ 


“ Be so, dearest, our hearts are as one, so are ourimaginings. I will 


| yet sometime teach thee what little lore I have; and for myself will seek 


a further knowledge of the golden mysteries.” 

“Tell me, Ernest, who is this Count,” asked Ada. But Ernest's 
brow grew serious, and a little, a very little obstinacy displayed itself in 
the mouth. 

“That, Ada, T may not tell. 
noble and in every way worthy. 
love for my sister ?”’ 


Soffice that I give my word that he is 
Were it net so, would I sanction his 


And Ada, if her womanly curiosity was baulked, did not suffer it to ap- 
Indeed her lover’s word was, to her, sufficient 

So she changed the subject by asking— 

“Do you think that our uncle’s dislike to him may be overcome ?— 
Poor Ernestine, for all she appears so joyous, has many a bitter hour.— 
She loves the Count most truly, although she likes to torment him.”’ 

‘I fear me not, Ada. The Baron is a harsh and determined man.— 
He has treated the Count in an unknightly and discourteous manner, 
disgraceful to himself and to all connected with him.’ 

“ He is the brother of your father and of mine,” said the gentle girl. 


pear in her manner. 
guarantee for anything. 


“T cannot help it, Ada, I cannot feel any affection for him; and when 
my father fell in the battle field, and yours ”’ and here Ernest ceased. 
There were many strange reports concerning the disappearance of the 
old Baron Von Alfenstein. Some of them neither agreeable nor flatter- 
ing to the present lord of the demesne. Ada’s father had followed the 
standard of his King to the shores of Sicily, and was said to have been 
captured by corsairs on his return. It was likewise said that his bro- 
ther had refused to send his ranzom. After a time, his squire returned 
and reported that he bad been done to death by his captors, and that he, 
the squire, had escaped after prodigies of valor worthy the paladins of old 





The second brother, Franz, became natural guardian of Ada, and of 
consequence, had the sway of the broad lands of the Barony. It wasa 
hard subject for Ada te think upon, and she always discouraged mention 
of it. 

“See, Ernest! what is that?’ she cried, pointing to a tall, slab-sided 
rock. 

There was a thicket of scrub trees between the castle window and this 
rock. As they looked, there flitted over its surface a gigantic shadow 
as of two horsemen. 

“Oh!” replied her lover, “some freak of Rubezahl, I suppose.” 

“ Rubezahl!”’ cried Ada; “come lover mine, by a minstrel’s duty to 
a ‘ladye fayre,’ I charge you tell me a legend of the king of the Copper- 
mine.” 

“ Well,” said Ernest, “ listen then. 

‘Once upon a time, just upon the edge of the Harz Forest, there 
lived a worthy woodman with a buxom wife and a large family. There 


was ason just old enough to help his father in bringing down the tall 
old trees. Then there were two or three little curly headed, roll-about, 

| blue-eyed brats always getting lost in the wocd, and giving a great va- 
riety of trouble to both father and mother, besides being a source of the 
most intense anxiety and irritation to their elder brother, who was al- 
ways sent to look after them. But the gem of Carl Wolfstein’s cottege 
was the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked Lachen, his only daughter, who was 
just eighteen years old, and the wonder and admiration of all the Harz 
forest. 
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‘‘ Now there never was @ family so perfectly pestered by an evil spirit 
es Car! Wolfstein’s. If he and Gottfried stacked up the faggots ever so 
carefully at night, they were sure to find them strewn about the ground 
in the morning ; and, if Gottfried was set to watch, such a fit of drowsi- 
ness would cume over him as was perfectly wonderful. Nay, he was 
once awakened by a most dreadful box on the ear, which none but a 
very powerful spirit could have given. 

‘Then Frau Martha’s milch-goat was worried continually by the demon, 
in the shape of a big, yellow fox hound, whom everybody knew to be 
Rubezahl. To be sure, the Baron Domstettin had just such @ hound, | 
and equally, to be sure, his huntsman was at deadly enmity with Carl, | 
who had knocked him down for daring to kiss pretty Lachen without | 
her own free will and consent. Bat still this did not prevent Rubezab! 
from being at the bottom of all the trouble. 

‘‘ Phere was a forest-ranger’s lodge not more than a mile from the wood- 
man’s, and the forest-ranger had a son who was an under-keeper, and 
whe dressed in green, and had a golden bugle embroidered on his shoul- | 
der, and wore a black bonnet and plume, and was very handsome and | 


good-natured, and the surest hand with boar-spear or cross-bow for many 
a mile round, 


‘‘ He was on the best terms possible with Carl's family, and Lachen 
used to be so fond of the ranger’s little daughter, aad used to take her all 
serts of nice things two or three times a week ; and if her household duty 
did empley her till it was almost dusk,—and if it was quite dak when 
she left the lodge—and if Ulrie had always to walk home with her,— 
still there was nothing in that; and as to those busy-bodies who talked 
about these walks, and said that Ulric invariably kissed Lachen at her 
father’s door, why nobody ever believed a word they said. Well so 
things went on—Rubezahl as troublesome as ever, and Lachen as atten- 
tive as ever to Ulric’s little sister—when, one night, as she was hurrying 
towards the lodge, she heard the baying of hounds, and presently a poor 
litde bare came running along, panting and ready to die with fatigue. 
So she caught it up in her arms, just as the pack swept up. The hounds 
darted towards her, but she held the little creature close to her bosom, 
and tried to beat off the dogs with her hand: but they got savage, and 
seemed as if they would tear her to pieces, when suddenly a deer bounded 
past, and the hounds set off in full chase after it. 

“ Lacher, started and ran as fast as her light feet would carry her. She 
struck her foot against the root of an old tree, and as she stumbled, the 
hare fell out of her arms; and when she gathered herself up, it hed 
disappeared, and there was a hideous little dwarf standing by her. 

“ He was covered all over with coarse, red hair, and had greet fire- 
colored eyes, and poor Lachen was wofully frightened when they were 
turned on hers. But the manikin twisted his face as much into the 
likeness of a smile as possible, and took her hand, and spoke in a very 
kind voice. 

“« Pretty maiden, you have saved me. I am Rubezabl. Once in every 
year I am obliged to assume the form of a hare, and to be hunted as you 
saw ; ard if J am caught, I suffer all the pains of death, and have to be 
confined in the same form for an entire year. But you have saved me. 
Geod bye! I will not forget you, and you shall never repent that you 
have been of service to Rubezahl;’ and then the dwarf vanished, and 
Lachen was very glad of it, and made all haste to get to the ranger’s 
ae, the Baron of Donstettin was a fierce, savage old fellow, and he 
saw Lachen, and told her she should come up and take service at the 
castle; and Lachen was nearly heart-broken, and the whole family was 
plunged into the deepest grief, and poor Ulric was almost distracted: 
but one night he met with his sweetheart, and they exchanged a vow 
that nothing but death should part them. But the huntsman, spoken of 
before, overheard this scene, and told it to his master, the wicked Lord— 
and they plotted how they might decoy or force Lachen up to the castle. 
And so the next time she went to the ranger’s lodge, on the way she was 
set upon by some men in black masks, and one of them lifted her to the 
saddle before him, and away they rode; and poor Lachen screamed and 
struggled hard, but all in vain. The horseman who held her said in a 
harsh voice— 

‘«« Nay, pretty bird, you need not fight so: you will be well treated ; but 
if you resist, you must be forced—for go with me you shall! '—Then the 
maiden knew that it was the Baron and himself; just then they reached 
the well where Lachen and Ulric had held tryst, and then they saw « 


large band of troopers coming towards them, 











who bore the cognizance o 
the Baron’s hereditary enemy. ‘Scatter!’ shouted the Baron, ‘and 
each, by a separate path, to the castle! I will care for the girl.’ So 
bis train dashed away through the forest, leaving their Lord alone. He 
looked @ moment at the troopers, and then put spurs to his steed: but 
Just as it sprung forward, a little and hideous dwarf sprung up in his way 
and the horse seared and plunged. Just then Lachen recognized 
Rubezahl, and struggled again to be free. ‘Curses on you!’ sheuted 





_ the Barun; and letting gohis bridle, he caught her with both hands, and 


dashed his spurs again into the terrified charger. The poor animal 
reared up almost erect, and then as it came down, its knees seemed to 
break from under it, and it fell forward. Both were dashed from the 
saddie—and just then up rode the troopers, and the first who eprang to 
the earth was dressed in forest green, and wore a black bonnet and 
plume. He caught Lachen ia hisarms. It was Ulric, who bad been off 
to beg the aid of the Baron of Domstellin’s foe. 

“The leader of the band pointed to the still prostrate form of Domstet 
tin, and ordered his men to raise him. They did so, but found that his 
neck was broken ; and none lamented him, for none loved him. 

“ Lachen looked for Rubezahl, but he had vanished. So they were 
very grateful to the other Baron, and went home rejoiced ; and if they 
were not married, and did not live happily ; and if Ulric did not in time 
get his father’s place of forest-ranger, when the old man grew feeble ; 
and if they did not always keep holyday on the anniversary of the even- 
ing when Lachen saved the hare—why, then, I have been very much 
misinformed. And there, fair lady, is my legend of Rubezahl.” 

« Bat I hear Ernestine’s voice ; let us return to the real world, and 
join those lighter-hearted lovers!”—and with a silent kiss wpon her 
beautiful brow. he led her into the room. Ernestine was singing, a8 
Rudolph lay at her feet. 

Oh! the lady sat all lonelily, 
At close of a summer’s day,— 
But she saw not the form she loved to see, 
And her fears thus found a way : 
“Oh! the knight he vows by his cross-hilt sword, 
That he ne’er from his faith will part: 
But, maidens, believe not his light, light word, 
A kiss or a smile ye may well award, 
But trust him not with a heart!” 


But there came the ring of a charger’s prance, 
As it bore a form of pride ; 

She saw the gleam of his knightly lance— 
Then he knelt at the lady’s side. 

And again her song on the breeze rose clear, 
And this was the chorus part : 

“Oh! his vow is true as his smile is dear, 

So, gentle maidens, ye need not fear 
To trust your knight with a heart!” 

“There!” said the singer. ‘“ The idle ballad-maker has given your 
fraternity far more credit than it ever deserved, Sir Knight! Bat false 
as the song is, you must even repay me for it; and therefore, as you 
value my bidding, sing! "’ So Rudolph took the guitar, and sang— 

A Minstrel bowed at the Lady’s feet, 
And ever told, in his song so sweet, 
How she’d borrowed the raven’s wing for curis, 
How her lips were roses, her teeth were pearls ; 
She’d a marble brow and a diamond eye— 
But she turned away from the Minstrel’s sigh 
Saying “ Sir, your lute 
Had better be mute, 
For it never will help you in winning your suit !”” 
Then a Clerk, he came, with his learned looks, 
And knelt at her feet with a load of books, 
And told of the stars, and their magic powers, 
And gave hard names to the birds and flowers ; 
How Rome was built and how Troy was ta’en— 
But she would not soothe the young pundit’s pain, 
Saying “ Sir, in truth, 
So knowing a youth 
Can have no need of a love forsooth !” 
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Then a young Kaight came, with his golden spur, 
Which be vowed had been sought but to pleasure her ; 
And told how her name in his prayer was blent, 
And his shouts in the field or the tournament; 
That she was the fairest of all the fair— 
So she gave him her glove on his helm to wear, 
Saying “* Sir, you'r right; 
For in love or fight, 
There’s none can win like the noble Knight! "’ 


“ Really,” laughed Ernestine, “‘ yours is a rare song, for it shows the 


toned words, with a sneer, 
the sentence so heroically begun?” And you minion,”’ he added, turning 
fiercely to his niece, ‘‘ will you still encourage a being who disgraces the 
spur he wears, and the sword he bears: toe cowardly to resent an insult, 
and tov mean to cease his intrusion when his presence has been declared 


The Baron had watched this by-play 





, for he could not hear the low- 
“ Will it please you, Sir Count, to conclude 


,? 


unwelcome? 

Out flashed the bright sword of Rudolph and he sprang towards the 
Biron; Ernest inteccepted him. Upon his nephew, therefore, the Uncle 
turned. ‘‘ And you forsooth, to linger in ladies bower, when you dare 


Gall modesty of a knight, and bis remarkably just appreciation of all who not try even the mock field of the tournaye? Look ! see you not that yon- 


cape other than professional throat cutters. 
‘Weung Knight's Song,’ brother mine ?”’ 
“ That it lacks a verse to finish it, sweet sister. 
and Ernest sang. 
Then the Knight, be tossed up his plume so glad ; 
And the Clerk and the Minstrel looked bowed and ga4. 
And both turned off to the castle door, 
The Minstrel! last, and the Glerk before. 
But her voice rung forth with a sweet command— 


Lend me the lute; 


“ Sir Knight, take my glove; and sir Bard, my hand ! 
For the will is strong, 
And the heart is wrong 

That yields not its love to a Minstrel’s song!” 


“* Well sung!” cried Ada, ‘‘ Count, you are conquered.” 

“ Baicly beaten,’ owned Rudolph, ‘‘and now, fair Baroness, all have 
mang except yourself.” 

Ada seldom refused to sing, because she loved it; and derived plea- 
were from gratifying others. 
it wight, a few sweet old tunes; and as she always knew perfectly the 
eauty of the music or the poetry, she sang with expression and feeling. 
“Qh, the power of a woman's voice is wonderful. It is the poet's best 
imepiration. Ada took the lute from Ernest and commenced her song. 


She would carol sometimes, from morning 


“* Know ye the morning star of life, 
That first bright hope of yeuth 

And the last that shines through the mists of age, 
With the same unchanging truth ? 

’ Tis Love ? 

“Bark!” she cried, interrupting herself, ‘‘ whose step is that in the 
ali? Ernest, it is the Baron’s!” 

“ Well, Ada, I have no fears of him; nor doI think that his approach 
gheuld have either stopped your song or caused Ernestine’s cheek to 
grow so pale as it is now.” 

The Count Rudolph drew up his form to its utmost height, tossed his 
Seeanet upon his head, and laying his hand upon the sword hilt, turned 
end fronted the door toward which the steps of the Baron of Alfenstein 
awore heard approaching. 

But a band was laid trembling on his arm, alow, timid voice murmus 
«ad in his ear, “Rudolph, dear Rudolph!” and he allowed Ernestine to 
lead bim to the other end of the apartment. The heavy steps drew 
qeerer and nearer, and the Baron entered the room. His very low bow 
4id wot serve to conceal the frowa that darkened on his brow, nor the 
emecking laugh that curled the grizzled moustache. 





“Your pardon, fair nieces,” he said, “ for I trow that in this day of | 


ecarpet knights, a rough old soldier must needs intrude whene’er he enters 
lady's bower. Ha!” he continued, affecting to see Rudolph for the first 
Gmae, ‘‘ truly the honor of chivalry is dead: gone forever, with the stern, 
aid hearts that upheld it.” 

it was a very long apartment; but the harsh tones of the Baron rung 
tear to the end at which Rudolph and Ernestine were standing. The 
Seamer took a step or two forward, and commenced. “ You will find, Sir 
B@eron of Aifenstein!”—but a band was laid on his arm; and he turned 
to eee the tears gathering in Ernestine’s eyes— 

“« Radolph, stay at my side.” 


7 


‘Bat my honor, Ernestine ! 
«If you love me, Rudolph!” 
“ You are dearer to me than life ! but my honor, my knightly honor.”’ 
She did not speak again; but as she raised those big blue eyes implo- 
vimgly to his face, the tears fell from the lashes and trickled down the 


cheek. He sat down beside her. 


What think you of ‘ The | 





der Count, as he styles himseif, has a bare blade in his hand? why do 
you not shudder, tame bookworm 2?” 

And the high, majestic soul of woman arose: and with erect, swelling 
figure and flashing eye Ada of Olsteyn, confronted her uncle. 

You are the brother of my father ! but while I am allowed to deem these 
apartments mine, their atmosphere must at least be kept free from pol- 
lution. I may not and will not be thus insulted through my guests, by 


| language; that may be knightly in the court yard ; but is insulting and dis- 


graceful in alady’s presence, You erl, Brother of my Father, leave this 
room at once, and without further insult given or received |’ 

Her uncle gazed upon the beautiful, undaunted girl for an instant, and 
then muttering ‘I shall yet find a fitting hour and place,” stalked from 
the apartment. 

Rudolph, with the angry flush still burning on his cheek, now turned 
and walked slowly back to where Ernestine was sitting. She had be- 


| come satisfied that all immediate danger was over; and had time to think 





that her lover stood too long in the centre of the room after the Baron 
had departed; so she determined to amuse herself with a little more 
teasing. Rudolph stood at hec side for a moment or two; neither spoke 
At length Ernestine broke silence. 

“‘ Well, Sir Count, you have walked to this corner of the apartment. 
Pray have you nothing to say?” 

He turned wonderingly toward her; ‘“ Ernestine!” 

“ That is my name with my intimates, Sir Count, but Iam more usually 
known as the Lady Ernestine.” 

“Why what can have changed you so suddenly? 
to bear already from your uncle?” 

“Why then bear it? I have heard that a truly valorous knight may 
never bear insult.” 

“Why! do you first compel me to endure it, Lady, and then taunt 
me with the tameness of which you yourself are the cause 7” 

“T the cause of tameness! Truth, this is a change! Why but the 
other week, you swore to me that I was the only inspiration to deeds of 
valor; and I believing your oaths, allowed you to wear my colors at the 
tournament; and deemed, silly girl that I was, that my presence was 
the cause of your ‘ derriag do,’ when you tilted with the three French 
knights. They were badly mounted, poor gentlemen! Their chargers 
were ill trained; and they were easily unhorsed in consequence.” 


Have I not enough 


‘« Ernestine, you are heartless and fickle as the vane of St. Marie, that 
will turn at the waving of the swallow’s wing.” 

“ Truly a gallant and a courteous speech. I had supposed that your 
carpet knights were, at least, gentle, since they are good for nought else.” 

“Lady Ernestine, I cannot and will not endure this. I have thought 
that you loved me: but toat was perhaps presumptuous; certainly un. 
founded. I leave you now forever.” 

‘‘ Good bye, sir,” said the little maiden, “ may I venture to wish you a 
pleasant journey ?”’ 

Away he stalked. As he neared the door his pace became slower ; 
he hoped to be called back. But no! he heard no sound; he turned 
round: the lady was looking out of the window and humming a merry 
tune. Rudolph walked toward her again. 

“Why!” said she, “ your forever is but a short one :*are you back so 
soon? but, perchance you have forgotten something !”’ 

‘Oh, Ernestine, why such words to me?” 

‘It is my native language, sir knight, and I speak it most ensily. If 
it will please you better I can speak French to you; or I will call my 
brother, and he will doubtless converse with you in Greek, if you so 
desire.” 


‘‘ Farewell then, Lady,” said he sadly, ‘‘ perhaps you may yet hear of 


me, 


And when you shall learn, that the Paynim sword hath laid me 

















low ; you may recall the memory of one who loved you but too well ; and 
believe that the name that mingled with his last prayer to Heaven was 
your own ; and that his last thoughts were of her who slighted a heart 
which would have broken, willingly, to save hers one pang. Blessings 
rest upon you and farewell!” 

When he raised his eyes to look on her once more ere he went ; the | 
drops stood upon her cheek, 

‘* Will you not forgive me Rudolph ?" 

* Dear, dear Ernestine !” 


— 





CHAPTER IL. 


‘* And oft, in sudden mood, for many a day, 
From all communion would he turn away ; 
And then his rarely called attendants said 
Through night’s long hours would sound his hurried tread. 
Why slept he not when others were at rest? 
Why heart no music and received no guest ?’’—Lara. 


BARON VON ALFENSTEIN. 


F:anz, Baron Von Alfenstein, feared his niece. There was much 
about her unusual and strange. [ie felt, keenly, although he would not 
have acknowledged it, his vast inferiority to her. And be feared her as 
the daughter of his brother. Every tone, every gesture reminded him of | 
the Baron Albert, the same still, deep face, the same flash of the eye ; 
and whenever she turned round suddenly upon him, he would leave the 
room at once. He could not endure to look upon her; it seemed the | 
very form of his brother, starting up to confront him, and charge him 
with what none kuew save themselves alone. 

He was a restless man and slept but badly ; servants passiag his room 
late at night, said that they heard strange sounds ; sounds as of a frantic 
prayer ; and the Baron’s voice crying ‘‘ It is false, I did not do thus—" 
and then would come groans and then the noise as if he was dashing 
open the casement and then the fall of his heayy footsteps pacing up 
and down. 

Oftem when ia the depths of the still midnight, he unclosed his win- 
dow, for the cool breath of Heaven; has he seen the form of Ada stand- 
ing at her casement, or heard her low, sweet voice breathing some strange, 
wild music ; and he feared her for this too. Yet she was but an imagi- 
native, impassioned girl and scarcely yet, had seen her eighteenth sum- 
mer. All the works of God are good. Pronounced so by his unerring 
judgment. But the most beautiful, the one that calls out the strong af- 
fection he hath given us, is young womanhvod. Before she hath been 
taught the cares of earth, and before they have stolen the bloom from her 
cheek, and the light from her amile. After the frolic graces and the light 
prettiness of girlhood have departed. Girlhood is the morning of a 
woman’s life ; youth such as Ada’s, her bright meridian; and this lasts 
but a few short years; then the rest of existence, fades down from 
afternoon to grey twilight, and by and by the grave comes and all is dark 
forever. 

Franz Von Alfenstein’s prime passion was ambition. For the gratifi- 
cation of this he would sacrifice anything. Some said that this principle 
kept back his brether’s ransom: That he thought if he could gain the 
barony of Alfenstein, all the honors and employments of Baron Albert, 
would fall to his share. In this, however, he was disappointed. Albert 
Von Alfenstein had won all hearts wherever he moved ; noble, brave and 
generous, loyal to his Emperor, true to his friends, forgiving to those 
who, in politics or military affairs, became his enemies ; foremost in the 
attack, last in the retreat, he was esteemed “ sans peur et sans repro- 
che ;’’ and all who had knowaz him, mourned that no worthier successor 
had fallen neir to bis broad lands and wide rule. The rich missed their 
high-souled, hospitable companion ; for Franz was cold, morose and un- | 
pleasing ; and the poor missed their kind indulgent Lord ; for although, 
their present ruler was not avaricious, yet his ambition made bim need 





money ; and this caused him to exact to the last farthing. Many would 


have had Ernest preferred to the Barony, by edict; but he was a student; | 


none knew of what; but many feared that no good could spring from | 
the toil, that burned the lamp through the long midnight, and that taught 
him to pore above those etrange-charactered parchments. 

A!l wished that the gentle Lady Ada might win a good husband; and 
closely was the Count Rudolph studied at his first appearance ; and 


after he had fairly won all hearts by his generosity to the poover cleszes ; | 


| 
| 


his affability to his equals, and his sure lance in the tournaye; and after 
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all were glad of the Lady Ada’s consuest, it was discovered that he was 
in love with Earnestine Von Urkhardt. 
made overtures to old William De Crop, High Chamberlain of the Em- 
| pire, relating to the bestowal of Ada’s hand upon Maximilian, the sen of 
| the dignitary. Much did the romance of ambition frame out of this 
project. 
willing, the young Count delighted ; and only one little obstacle stood in 
the way ; namely, it was feared that the young Baroness would none 
of it. 


The Lord of Alfenstein had 


For all seemed well and full of promise. The old noble was 


The uncie however hoped, when the time of trial came, that by a due 
mingling of reasoning and force, his kind intentions might be accom- 
plished. And then what a field lay before him! 

Sometimes he deemed it possible that he might die, Lord High 
Chamberlain of the Holy Roman Empire. By and by we sball know 
more. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
————— 


Disine out 1s A HORRID Boru !— “Folks are up to the notch here 
when dinner is in question, that’s a fact, fat, gouty, broken-winded, and 
foundered as they be. It’s tap, rap, rap, for twenty minutes at the door, 
and in they come, one arter the other, as fast as the sarvants can carry up 
their names. Cuss them sarvants ! it takes seven or eight of ’em to 
a man’s name up stairs, they ate so awful lazy, and so shockin’ full of 
porter. If a feller was so lame he had to be carried up himself, I don’t 
believe on my soul, the whole gang of them, from the butler that dresses 
in the same clothes as his master, to Boots that ain’t dressed at all, could 
take out to bowse him up stairs ; upon my soul! don’t! Well, you go 
in along with your name, walk up to old aunty, and make a serape ; 
the same to old uncle, and thenfall back. This is done as solemn as if 
a feller’s name was called out to take his place in a funeral; that and the 
mistakes isthe fun of it, “ ® * Arter you are in marchbin’ order, 
you movein through two rows of sarvants in uniform. .I used to think 
they was placed there for show, but it’s to keep the air off of folks a goin’ 
through the entry ; and it ain’t a bad thought, nother. Why, the first 
time I went to one o’ these grand let offs, 1 felt kinder skerry ; and as 
nobody was allocated to me to take in, I goes it alone, not knowin’ where 
I was to settle down as a squatter, and kinder lagged behind ; when the 
butler comes and rams a napkin in my hand, and gives me a shove, and 
sais he, ‘Go and stand behind your master, sir,’ sais he. © Solomon, 
‘how that waked me up! How I curled inwardly, when he did that ! 
‘ You've mistaken the child,’ sais I mildly, and I held out the napkin ; 
and jist as he went to take a him a sly poke in the bread-basket, 
that made him bend forward say ‘eugh.’ ‘ Wake Snakes, and walk 
your chalks,’ sais I, ‘ will you ?’ and down I pops on the fuat empty chair. 

Dear, how white he looked about the. gills arterwards ; I thought | should 
split when I looked athim. Guess he’ll know an attaché when he sees 
him next time. Well, there is dinner. One sarvice of plate is like ano- 
ther sarvice of plate, any one dozen of sarvarts are like another dozen of 
sarvants, hock is hock, and champagne is champagne, and one dinner is 
like another dinner. The only difference is in the thing itself that’s 
cooked. Veal, to be good, must look like anything else but veal ; you 
mustn’t know it when you see it, or it’s vulgar; mutton must be incog. 
too ; beef must have a mask on ; anythin’ that looks solid, takea spoon 
to; anythin’ that looks light, cut with a knife ; if a thing looks like fish, 
you may take your oath it is flesh; and if it seems real flesh, it’s only 
disguised, for it’s sure to be fish: nothin’ must be nateral, natur is out of 
fashion here. This is a manufacturin’ country, —— is done by 
machinery, and that that ain’t must be made to look like it; and I must 
say the dinner machinery is perfect. Sarvants keep goin’ round and round 
in a ring ; slow, but sartain, and for ever, like the arms of a great big 
windmill, shovin’ dish after dish, in dumb show, afore your nose, fer” 

to see how you like the flavor ; when your eyes is off the plate, it’s off too 
afore you can say Nick Biddle. Folks speak low here; steam is valua- 
ble, and noise onpolite. They call it a ‘subdued tone.’ Poor tame 
things, they are subdued ; that’s a fact ; slaves to an arbitrary, 

fashion, that don’t leave ’em no free will at all. You don’t often speak 
actuss a table any more than you do across a street; but p’ Mr. 
Somebody, of west eend of town, will say toa Mr. Nobody, from west 
eend of America, ‘ Niagarais noble.’ Mr. Nobody will say, ‘Guess it 
is; it got its patent afore the‘ Norman Conquest,’ I reckon, and afore the 
‘subdued tone,’ come in fashion.” Then Mr. Somebody will look like an 
oracle, and say, ‘ Great rivers and great trees in America. You 6 
good Erglish.’ And then he wil seem surprised, but not say it, only 
you can read the words on his face, ‘Upon my soul, you are a’most as 
white as us.’ Dinner is over. It’s time for ladies to cut stick. Aunt 
Goosey looks at the next oldest goosey, and ducks her head, as if she 
was a goin’ through a gate, and thén they all come to their feet, and the 
goslins come to their feet, and they, all toddle off to the drawn’-room toge- 


| ther.”~-Sam Slick in England 


-————— 


Mankind may be divided into three distinc: classes: Superlatively ho- 
nest men—confirmed scoundrels, and—no men at all —W. Y. Whig. 

To which the Philadelphia Times adds the following eapital bit: 

First Person—We are, Second person— Ye or you are. Third per- 
son—They (the women) are. 















| (Original.) 
. THE BETROTHED ; 


4 WESTERN *KETCH—PY E. §&. 









































































PRATT. 


“Stop! for thou treadest on a woman's heart!” 


We were sailing down the Mississippi,—the broad, grand, glorious 
Mississippi, one warm afternoon of July—no matter how long ago—for 
my story is true, though the names are altered; Caleb sittirg in the stern 
of the boat, and thrashing away the mosquitoes, that kept settling upon 
his princely forehead, notwithstanding his utmost endeavours to keep 
them off—and I leaning over the side, looking down into the water, and 
thinking, as 1 had thought a thousand times before, how much better it 
would be to go down there, and sleep forever, with the cool waves wash- 
ing over me, bleaching and whitening my bones, and the sunlight flashing 
and sparkling above, than to be buried in the dark, deep earth by myself, 
with worms crawling about me, and hailstones, rain and snow rattling 
above me;—I was thinking this all over in a sort of moping, dis- 
contented humor, half determined to tip a little farther down the side of 
the boat, and settle the question at once and forever, when I felt some- 
thing grasp my erm, with such a sudden and horrid gripe, that I scream- 
ed out lustily, I don’t know what, and looked around, expecting some 
terrible catastrophe, at least. But it was nobedy, and nothing but Caleb. 
There he stood, straight up, with one foot on the edge of the boat, and 
his fingers tightening round my arm, and his eyes looking as I never 
before saw them look—brimful of light, and deep as the water into 
which I hed been gazing. ‘ Do you see it?” said he, pointing at a house 
right opposite, not thirty rods from the edge of the river. “ Do you 
see it?” said he, and screwing my arm the tighter, the more I endea- 
voured to shake him of. 

“For goodness sake, let go my arm!” I screamed, thinking the poor 
fellow had gone stark, staring mad,—for there was nothing in sight but 
a house, looking just like half the other houses scattered along the banks 
of the river. 

“There!” cried I, at last, on freeing myself from his clutches ; “ and 
now, what is it you want me to see?” 

“The home,” he replied, still keeping his eyes on the spot; ‘‘ there— 
there! ’———and then, lowering his voice suddenly to a whisper, he added 
“(Phe lived there.” “ Did she?—how strange, that she should live 
there!” said I, giving him a sudden jerk, to bring him to. Buthe didn’t 
mind it at all, nor did he once take his eyes off from the house. 

“‘ How beautiful!’’ he continued, clapping his arms for a moment at 
hie side, and then stretching them both toward the shore. ‘“ The shadow 
is just as broad there under those great cotton-wood trees; the china- 
berries shine as bright as ever, and the leaves, O! how they glisten and 
sparkle in the sun! The vines, too, are green as ever, but they have 
grown higher; the wooden shafts are all overgrown with wild, flowering 
plants; the clematis has wound itself quite up to the top; and the 
cyprus, you see, has climbed all over the roof, twisting itself round and 
round the rose-trees—the same, the very same that she trained !—John, 
John,” he continued, turning his eyes toward me for the first time since 
he had pinched my arm so terribly—and the clouds had grown blacker, 
and the light brighter within—‘‘ John, she lived there.” ‘And who the 
plague is she ?—and what on earth are you talking about ?” 

“Q!—ah!—I remember—I havn't told you the story. But let me | 
bave ancther look—only one more, and you shall hear it!”"—and he 
strained his eyes after the house—for we had now gone a considerable 
distance, and gazed—and gazed—with lips apart, and his dark, wild | 
hair blowing about his face, with such a look as— | 


‘ The Heathen expiring gives back to his God.’ 


When it could no longer be seen, he turned away with a deep sigh, and | 
something like a stified sob fell on my ear. 
under the shadow of the sail. I took off my broad-brimmed hat, to Jet 

the windcoo] my temples. He pulled out his handkerchief; and when J | 
asked him for the story, that seemed to have linked him for ever, body | 


We sat down together | 


tone, with such a mysterious look in his eyes, that more than once daring | 
the recital, I was driven to question whether it was Caleb himself I was | 
talking with, or only a shape, like his, conjured up from the depths of 


the Mississippi, to bother and puzzle and frighten a fellow. 
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“‘T told you she lived there,” he began; “her name was Edith Jenkins 
—and O! could yeu have seen her just as she was when I first saw her! 
—could you have worshipped her, as J have worshipped her, you would 
have gazed with a longing, lingering look upon that house,—ay, and 
worshipped, as I do, the very spot that gave her birth. It was many 
years ago—twelve, I think—yes, just twelve yesterday, I remember the 
day. I was riding leisurely along that bank, on my coal black Jenny— 
you've seen her, I believe; she could leap any ditch, and clear any fence 
that I ever saw,—the prettiest and easiest creature you ever backed! 
—Well, I was riding along on her, smelling the fresh flowers that she 
crushed at every step with her delicate hoofs, and feeling the cool wind 
as it swept down the river, playing with my hair, and fanning my cheeks, 
when, just as I was passing that same house there, at American Bend, 
as they call it now—it had another and by no means a pleasant name 
when I first knew it—one of the sweetest and clearest voices that ever 
I heard in all my life, came suddenly upon my ear, like the rich notes of 
a flute, and broke up the train of bewildering thought into which I had 
fallen. I checked my horse instantly, and looking up, beheld a picture } 
shall never forget: a little girl, very slight, scarcely more than a child, 
with soft brown hair faliing over her naked, plump shoulders, and blow- 
ing about her face, was standing on the piazza, leaning over the balus- 
trade, and talking to a tall, handsome boy underneath, who was standing 
a tiptoe, reaching up to her a bunch of flowers tied to the point of a 
stick. ‘A little higher,—vnly a little higher,’ said the sweet voice, and 
the boy strained every nerve to bring the flowers up to the tiny hand, 
which was stretching further and further down at every new effort,—her 
body bent nearly double over the railing, and one foot planted upon the 
very edge for support. ‘I can almost get them now, Theodore; e little 
mite higher,’ I heard her say, in the very same silvery tones, and then 
there was a fresh effurt—the boy stretched himself up on the very tip of 
his toes, and the child bent further down, till I saw that an inch 
more would send her headlong to the hard platform Lelow. The danger 
was great; and in aemoment I leaped from my horse, and sprang for the 
gate. ‘Stop! stop! stop!’ I screamed—‘not another inch for your 
life!’ But she neither saw nor heard me; there was a sudden plunge ; 
and then, as she caught the flowers from the pole with her right hand, 
the fingers of the left, with which she was clinging to the lattice-frame 
for suppert, gave way, and the child fell forward with a shriek over the 
railing into the yard below. But I was already there—I never knew 
how; and ere she touched the earth, I caught her in my arms !—and 
then—I locked her to my heart—and looked into her eyes—and—and— 
will you believe me, John—I loved that child! She was trembling all 
over; and O! with such a look of gratitude in her soft eyes !—I can see 
it now—I could not leave her; and when the father came, and the boy 
told him of her danger—for he, poor simpleton, had skulked away, not 
daring to lift a finger to her help—no! not so much as a finger—but 
you shal! hear more of him by and by—I did not see him, nor know that 
he was talking to me, till the child slipped away, and crept into her 
father’s aims, sobbing as she clung round his neck, and put up her red 
lips to his—so ripe and beautiful that even then I would have given 
worlds to have been in his place; nor had I seen the father till then !—I 
was a full-grown man at the time; I had seen something of the world ; 
and yet I had never looked on woman or child before, as then I looked 


on her. I do not know that she was beautiful—what the world calla 


beautiful, I mean; and indeed, f never could tell how she did look, nor 


whether her eyes were black, hazel, or blue—nor could I, for the life of 
me, tell you now. There was something so deep, so pure, so spiritual 
about her nature, than when I was with her, and especially alone, I did 
I called her a child, but I found 
her heart had come to its full growth—a child in years, but with a purity 
and strength—a solemnity and depth of feeling, which you who have 
lived abroad in great cities, and mingled with what are called men and 
women—ar'ificial creatures, with hardly a touch of nature Jeft!—a high- 


not see her, I only felt her presence. 


mindedness, in short, and a singleness of heart which you can have no 
idea of—1 saw this all, and felt it all, at a single glance; and when J 
went away, and took her hand into both of mine, it trembled all over 


| like a leaf inthe wind, and IT saw the color on her forehead come and go, 
| like flashes of inward fire, and her eyelids were wet with tears,—but she 


never once turned away, nor closed her eyes, when I looked into them,— 


| nor did she utter a single syllable, though the boy kept twitching her by 


the sleeve, and trying to make her look at the flowers which hé had 
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Sa:hered for her—caring more for them, a thousand times over, than he did | 
for her safety. Well, I went away, but I bore off the image of that gir! | 
in my heart; her presence haunted me day and night. I could not step 
to the door, but I saw a child falling from the piazza, and before I recol- 
lected myself, my arms would be half stretched forth to save her; and if 
I slept, I would sometimes wake the whole house with a cry, and find 
myself clutching at the bed-post with all my strength, or smothering the 
pillow with my kisses.” 

“« Love at sight, Caleb—hey ?” 

“Yes, no—not altogether at sigh‘; I bad seen her through all my life— | 
she had been pictured on my heart from my very childhood; it was a 
something which had grown up with me—haunted me all my life long— 
and at length embodied itself before my eyes, in the shape of a living and 
breathing woman. 


Did you never happen to meet with somebody for 
the first time, when it seemed to you that you had known her for many 
years—ever since you began to feel or to think for yourself—indeed that 
you had known her and loved her, almost from your birth? No!—then 
by my soul you have never loved, and you know not, therefore, what it is 
to love! To love, is but the realization of dreams, and dreams that | 
make the one you love a part of yourse!f—your heart and soul and hope 
forever, and of which you can be rid only with your life, and whether 
you ever meet ‘and see her living and breathing or not. You don’t un- 
derstand me, I see, and perhaps you haven't the heart for such revelations 
—I am only talking for those who have—and God knows they are but a 
precious few—while there are tens of thousands, millions! who were 
never made for this, and could no more learn to love, than they could 
learn to scale the heavens, to ride on the tail of a meteor, or sweep the 
clouds from the sky with a hazel wand. 
hearts, and Edith was one of these. When I caught her in my arms, | 
as she was falling headlong to the earth, I knew that she would love me, | 
and I had not seen her three times, before I felt perfectly satisfied that 
she did; and yet, for two whole years, I never breathed a word into her 
ear that a brother might not have spoken or a sister heard; and when I | 
did, she did not seem at all surprised, nor did she gasp for breath, or 
tremble as she had trembled a thousand times before, but she only clung | 
to me the closer, as if then, and not till then, she felt afraid of parting. | 
| 


But there are some who have 


She had grown greatly, and alike in soul and body; and I felt that she | 
stood my equal in spiritual height; I do not mean in intellect entirely, 
but setting that aside, in the pure, bright essence which constituted a | 
soul and body together. 
“ Yes—I say that she loved me—I knew it; and yet, during the whole 
course of our acquaintance, [ never could induce her to say that she did. 
Perhaps she thought it wrong for me to urge upon her a confession of 
what I already knew so well; or it might be, that words eeemed so far 
beneath what she felt in her soul, that she feared their utterance would 
convey a wrong impression, and therefore she was silent. I think it was | 
one or both of these reasons that witheld her from the confession. 
“T spoke to you of Wilson, I believe, the boy who had nigh been the 
death of her, for the sake of some paltry flowers. I knew nothing of it 
then, but I have since learned that they had engaged themselves to each 
other while they were children—he being several years the elder—and 
really loving her—making her presents, giving her rings, reading with 
her, until from gratitude, sheer gratitude, she promised as solemnly as a 
child can promise, to marry him, and nobody else, when she should be 
large enough, and he grown a great man. 





I have seen a gold ring that 
she gave him, set with an emerald, and onthe inside was written, ‘ Yours 
till death.’ ight her ruin; the doom of 
loneliness that is written for ever on my brow—and the 


This was the talisman that wrot 


touch of the ice- 





king that froze up her father’s heart, till neither rain nor the dews of 
Heaven, nor the sun itself could thaw it open again. I see him now, 
in his fierce wrath, his eyes glaring fire, and his voice like a deep g' owl | 
—as the poor child is kneeling at his feet, and sobbing and weepit ng as 
f her heart would break, ‘for one word, « yr one word—"' 

Here Caleb paused, and leaning the side of the boat looked down | 
into the water, and I saw his eye-lids quiver and a te lash into the 
current, while a choking, gurgling sound came up ereey hi tis heart, as if |: 
heart and will were contending for mastery. When he again looked up 


he was calm, his brow serene, and the fire had gone out fre ym his eye. 

“ Wilson left for Texas,” he continued, “very svon after I became ac- 
, and here all communication between them ceased. 
For the first two years bis friends often heard from him; but after that, 


quainted with Edith 


swelling in my heart; thoughts, dear, w 


for a long time, all traces of the youth were lost, and he was at length 
given over by his relatives as dead. Edith cared nothing about him; 
her whole soul was centered in me,—for she afterwards told me so 
—nor once thought that an engegenient made in the thoughtlessness 
of youth could be binding. But he thought otherwise, or pretended to 
do so, and she, in the innocence of her heart, believed him, and suffered 
herself tobe pushed headlong down the gulph, without the power of think- 


' ing or acting for herself. But I have gone too fast and too far; I must 


now go back to the time when we were engaged to be married. The 
father liked me, and willingly consented that I should marry his child, 
and accordingly her seventeenth birthday was appointed for the ceremo- 
ny. Preparations went gaily on; everything was arranged, and never 
were two hearts happier or more devoted than ours. 

“The morning previous to her birth day, which was to make her mine 
forever, I proposed a ride on horse-back, up the green banks of the river, 
and through the woods, now all alive and beautiful with the greenness of 
aummer. Edith joyfully consented to the proposal—as she always did 
to every thing I desired. It was an exercise in which she particularly 
delighted, and a more graceful horsewoman never touched bridle-rein.— 
I placed her on a spirited little charger, always ready to take fire wit 


' a free rein, mounted another, not Jenny, but my faithful Roanoke, the 
| swiftest and handsomest horse in the whole Arkansas territory, and off 


we started at a free gallop along the soft green sward, stretched like a 
carpet over the banks of the river. The morning was bright and beauti- 
ful, the trees dripping with dew-drops trembling in the wind and glitter- 
ing in the hot sunshine and burning with gold, green and yellow, and 
every variety ofthe rainbow. The sweet cool breeze came floating down 
the river, just rippling the tiny waves, and bringing the perfume from the 
rich prairies beyond to our delighted senses. Bright beautiful flowers 
were crushed at every step bencath our horses hoofs, as we dashed along, 
spattering the dew like spray from the short tufied grass, and snuffing 
the sweet air, as if the blood in their veins had run riot with the breesy 
freshness of the day. It was indeed exhilerating—delicious! that rorn- 
ing ride; and should [ live a thousaud years I could never forget it.— 
We were happy—very happy; and when we entered the deep woods— 
the magaolias blooming all around us, and tossing up their snowy flowers 
to the sky, almost overpowered us with their perfume. The gloomy mis- 
tletoe, waving to and froin the shadowy recesses of the forest, unlike 
anything else on earth; and the boughs of the water-oak and cotton-wood 


| waving above our heads, and playing together over our path. We checked 


our horses, und drew up, silent and almost breathless, and sat still, gae- 
ing as if all the beauty of heaven and earth were garnered around us. 


“There is a power in the deep forest, when summer in all her glory is 
there, with her sweet breath darting hither and thither among the trees, 
among the damp leaves, the bright sun gleaming through the tree tops, 
and playing with the dark shadows below upon the green moes and cool 
turf at your feet, or trembling on the bosom of some silvery little brake 
whose murmuring music falls bewildering on the ear, and the little bird 
around you, with their wild chirruping notes, now coming sweet and 
clear from the bending boughs above, and now plaintively stealing out 
from the far-off woody depths of the thick-set trees; there is a power, I 
say in all this, to cal! forth emotions which I never have experienced any 
where else on earth. My heart was full and brimming over. I drew my 
horse up by the side of my compenion, and took her gloved hand into 
mine; I felt it tremble as I pressed it to my lips, and a tear glittered on 
her cheek as she turned those deep clear eyes full upon me. 

“4 Edith,’ said I, and I think my voice trembled, but I don’t know, as I 
placed in her hand a splendid magnolia, that which I had just gathered 
from an overhanging bough still fresh with the dew sleeping on its heart. 
‘Edith, I pray you to keep this flower, if you live a hundred years; 
keep it as a memorial of this hour, and let it tell of the thoughts now 
hich I would but cannot speak. 
I know your love for flowers; let this be a link, I pray you, Edith, to 
to the beautiful in 


bind you forever and ever nature—an image of our 


blended souls ia one.’ 

«I will keep this @ower—I will as long as I live,’ said she, raising 
her eyes for an instant to mine, and pressing the hand more closely io 
which I had locked hers. 

“ We sat for many minutes thus, side by side, our horses favoring the 
whim and keeping perfectly still, while we were thinking mucu, though 


talking little, of the past, present and future, and I know not how long 
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we might have remained, had we not heard a rustling in the branches 
and the trampling of hors2s’ hoofs close upon us. We looked up and 
beheld a horseman slowly advancing and but a few paces before us. He 
wes tal], handsome, and very prepossessing in look, though his soft, 
brown hair, falling in ringlets over both cheeks, almost as red and full as 
those of childhood, and his mild blue eye, gave him altogether too girlish 
an appearance for the admirers of manly beauty. On observing us, he 
bowed slightly, and was about turning from the path, when a sudden 
exclamation fran Edith startled him, and he instantly drew in his bridle 
rein, and for a moment looked closely at the features of my companion. 

* «1 it possible !’ he exclaimed, ‘ and we have met at last !—and you 
so grown that I should hardly have known you Lad I not heard your voice.’ 





“He drew his horse up to her side, drew off his glove and offered his | 


band. Her face was pale as death, and I saw her hand tremble as she 
placed it in his, and his lips were bleached and quivering, as she replied, 
in a voice scarcely above a whisper— 

“This is really unexpected to me, Theodore; where have you been 
this long time ?—we all thought—feared, you were dead.’ 

“* So they tell me,’ he answered in a gay, careless tone, ‘ but nothing 
like it, I can assure you. Although I have fought at Texas like a brave 
fellow, played the man of fashion at New-Orleans, and even skipped 
across the ocean, taking a peep at London, playing sky-high at Paris, 
looking at Vienna, scrambling among the ruins at Rome, and almost 
carrying the pyramids of Egypt by storm,—yet for all that, I come back 
egain, safe, sound and well, as you see—and you looking more beautiful 
than ever. I had hardly thought——’ 

“There he paused and glanced at me; for there I had remained all the 
time, in a perfect mystery, unnoticed and unintroduced to the stranger, 
of whom I knew not what to think. Edith colored as she observed the 
turn of his eyes and instantly called over our names. 

««¢ Mr. Wilson—Mr. Jones,’ said she, ‘1 beg your pardon, for I had 
really forgotten that you were not acquainted.’ 

“The stranger bent forward to his saddle, as he returned my saluta- 
tion; and there was a sudden contraction of his eye-brows, and a flash 
in his blue eyes, of which I should not have thought him capable, and 
then knew not how to decipher, as he warily studied my features. I 
knew nothing then, as I before told you, of the early engagement of the 
boy and girl; or when I saw that look—for it was Wilson himse!f—I 
might have known his meaning. ‘The youth had growa up to a man, 
and came back to claim the prize; while I, poor fool that I was—wholly 
unsuspicious—left them at ber father’s home, not an half hour after, 
without a single foreboding of evil in my heart. I can almost see her 
now, just as she looked, when I turned from the door of the home I 
peinted out to you—standing, with her riding whip in one hand, the stem 
of the magnolia clasped in the other, while the snowy petals were 
pressed to her lips—the cap thrown back from her head, and her golden 
tresses glittering in the sun, as they fell down her face, which was still 
pale and almost ethereal in its expression. I waved a kiss to her as I 
wheeled around and heard her sweet ‘ good-bye,’ clear and musical as 
a flute, which I returned with ‘ ¢o-morrow,’ and rode leisurely away. 

“The father has since told me all that passed, and he heard it from his 
daughter's own lips, when ; but I cannot speak of that now. She 
told him Wilson urged, pleaded, entreated and prayed, employed all the 
sophistry which the heart of man is master of, to persuade her to become 
his wife—and that, immediately. The ring was produced, the words 
shown, and the lock of hair-that he had kept so many years again, held 
up to her view,—every moment of the past was brought to life-—words 
and promises of childhood were held forth as binding forever—and she, 
the bright, the glorious Edith, yic?ded! 

“John! I would have bared my heart to have shielded that gi:l from 
the very lightnings of heaven. I would have gone with her through fire 
and water—death and the grave! I would have toiled for her, struggled 
for her to the last breath of my life—but to have felt her heart beating 
against mine, her breath stealing over my cheek, her eyes looking into 
the depths of my soul, but to have known that her love would be my 
reward. Ifever man was worthy of a woman, I was worthy of Her. She 
knew it; I knew it; and loving as she did, and always had, from the first 
time I caught her in my arms, the arguments of that man who won her 
from me, must have been stronger than all the powers of hell combined. 
Even now, the thought of the wretch makes my blood thrill with hor- 
ror,—as beautiful as an angel was he, with the heart of a devil. 
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“I forgot to tel] you that she was an heiress to some two hundred thou- 
sand dollars; being an only child, and her father the owner of several. 
plantations, and a host of negro slaves; and though, God knows, I 
would just as gladly have taken her without a penny—this was the bait 
for which the net was thrown, and the victim lured to the pit by Wilson. 
I pity her now, poor child, but then, I was enraged with her,—O! how 
enraged |” 

No wonder. 

‘“T wonder at it now, and blame myself alone—but then I did not see, 
as now I see; she would I have smothered my anger, and forgiven her, 
as I forgive her now. 

“That same night, about two o'clock, | was awakened by a loud knock- 
ing at my door. I started up, hurried on my clothes and went myself to 
see what was wanted. It was Mr. Jenkins, the father of Edith. There 
he stood on the step, holding the bridle of his horse, pale as death, his 
eyes all bloodshot, his black hair flying loose over his face, and shaking 
and trembling like a ¢ree in the wind. Twiee I tried to speak, but I 
could not utter a syllable—a dizziness seized me—and J heard my heart 
knocking frightfully within, for I knew something had happened to 
Edith,—else why had he come to me, in the dead of night, with such a 
fearful visage, like a messenger from another world? We stood there 
gazing into each other's eyes, ] know not how long, till my hand shook 
so that the lantern dropped upon the floor, and we were in utter darkness. 
Then I heard a voice in my ear, crying ‘ To horse! to horse!’ 

“ He was a very stern man when his blood was up; and I soon saw 
that he was wrestling with himself as with a devil. I asked no ques- 
tions ; but springing past him, I groped my way to the stable, striking 
my head against a post so violently, that for a moment it stunned me, 
and I reeled almost to the earth; but recovering myself, I rushed on, 
grasped Jenny by the mane, bridled and saddled her, and in two minutes 
more we were galloping like wild creatures down the road. Still I ask- 
ed no questions, but I felt in my heart that some terrible catastrophe had 
happened—something to Edith, for which I tried to prepare myself, by 
shutting my eyes and clenching my teeth, as my horse dashed madly 
on after his. The night was dark and starless; and whether ry eyes 
were shut or not, it mattered but little, as my whole struggle was exerted 
to keep myself in the sadd'e, not knowing nor caring whither we went.” 

Here Caleb paused to take breath, and pointed out to me a house at a 
very little distance ahead, which we were now rapidly approaching; for 
the breeze had quickened since we started, and the negro was continually 
knocking the rails about, and almost taking cur heads off, as we sat there 
in the stern crouched close together, and endeavoring as much as possi- 
ble to keep out of the way. 

‘‘There,” he continued, after a while—“ there !—there!—we never 
once stopped, nor paused for an instant tu take breath, till we arrived at 
that house, a full ten miles ride ; our horses puffing and blowing, their 
lacerated flanks bleeding and covered with foam, and we more dead than 
alive. Then, and not till then, did I venture to open my eyes. Lights 
were passing to and fro, within—men and women were hurrying before 
the windows, and fastened near the gate stood two horses louking almost 
as tired and jaded as ourown. Mr. Jenkins dismounted, fastened his 
horse, and I, still silent as the grave, followed his example. 

“ A light from the window fell upon his face; and I saw such signs of 
passion were still working there as frightened me. His lips were tightly 
pressed together, and the big veins on his forehead seemed knotting and 
twisting themselves with inward vitality. Now we will go in, said he 
in the same deep low voice, after he had finished fastening his horse; 
and opening the gate we entered the yard. My heart quaked wildly and 
fearfully ; | longed, yet dreaded to know what had happened ; and could 
I have failen down there, and felt the pulses of my heart go out,—fore- 
knowing the seal that a moment more placed upon my soul, I do believe 
that I would have done it most joyfully. But there I stood, shuddering 
and clinging to the gate he had opened, with one foot forward and ready 
to follow him; but I could not stir nor move an inch. 

“ A gentleman stepped from the collonade, and coming up to Jenkins, 
whispered something in his ear, I did not hear what, but he ground his 


| teeth and cursed and swore in a whisper; and then the door was sud- 


denly crowded with people and filled with lights; and two more stepped 


| into the yard and slowly approsched us—a woman with her head down, 
sobbing and weeping es ifher heart would break, and a man walking 


| close 


to her siae. 


As they came up the woman raised her head, and I 
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saw it was Edith—and the man was Wilson! As I live, John, until that 
moment not even a single gleam of the truth had ever entered my | 
mind !—~it came so suddenly, and I was so unprepared! But then I saw 
and knew all. I know not what possessed me, but I grew instantly 
calm, stern and cold. I felt like a man who had received his death- 
blow, and there was nothing further to hope, feel or wish for. 

“She came up to me, poor child! and knelt down at my feet—looked 
beseechingly up into my eyes, and prayed me, humbly and earnestly, to 
forgive her, only forgive her, and she would die happy. But I was a 
changed man then; and that fair flower, that sweet blossom that I had 
worn in my heart, worshipped, idolized, until heaven itself would have 
been a prison without her—that child!—for the first time, and, thank 
Ged, it was the last—I looked coldly and sternly upon. I did not even 
touch the mall white hands which I had so loved to feel throbbing in 
my own, as she held them pleadingly toward me, the tears rolling down 
her face, praying me all the time to forgive her. But I stood strongly 
and sternly up, and to this day my beart shudders at its own cruelty. 
‘Yes, Edith, I will forgive you,’ said I, ‘and I do forgive you from the 
bottom of my heart, thanking God that I have learned to know you before 
it was too late!’ 

“QO! what a shriek fell on my ear, as [ uttered these cruel words! 
Her eyes grew large, very large, and the tears stopped flowing; and she 
looked into my face with an expression I shall never forget,—never— 
never !—rising to her feet, and standing before me with her hands clasp- 
ed on her bosom, she stood stock still for a moment, and then the blood 
gushed from her mouth, and she would have fallen to the ground had not 
Wilson caught her, as she sank entirely senseless in his arms. Still was 
I unmoved. The storm that had passed over my heoert had crushed all 
my better feelings; and like the scathed tree stripped of its fuliage, but 


still defying the blasts of winter, I stood proud and unbending in my | 
wrath. 


i 


“‘ And then a dear little girl, with soft brown hair and sweet blue eyes 
brimming over with tears, came out from the shadew of a tree, where she 
had stocd all the time, and coming up to me, put her little soft hand in 
mine and looked beseechingly up into my face. 

“*Do please forgive her,’ she said in a sweet childish voice, her red 
lips quivering, and the tears dropping like rain from her smooth cheek, 
‘only see how she cries! oh please forgive her—wont you, sir?’ 

“I pushed her rudely away—even that little child, and I heard her 
sobbing as she walked up the gravel path, wiping the tears from her face 
with her apron. God forgive me!” 

The narrator paused; the tears which he had vainly strove to keep 
back were rolling down his face ; and it was many minutes before he 
could again go on with his story ; and when he did his voice trembled, | 
and there was a twitching of the muscles of his face, which told how 
deeply he suffered. 

“Edith recovered in a few moments ; and then she came to her father. 
He stood firm and unbending, azd when she would have knelt at his feet | 
he pushed her away, and stamped, raved, swore, and I saw the foam 
gathering upon his lips in the frenzy of his passion. 

“Out of my sight, wretched girl!’ he exclaimed, ‘ did you think that 
the father, who bad nourished you in his bosom, loved you better than 
life and honor—begone! you have stung me to the heart’s core; and 
worse—you have dared to hope that I would forgive you for marrying 
that villain without my consent! No! by this right hand I swear to you 





I will never forgive youmnever! never !—I will never again receiv 
g ive you 


to my heart or home—henceforth you are no child uf mine!—I cast you 
off—you and yours—forever and ever!’ 

“Edith stood before him, her pale lips just patted over her glittering 
teeth, but she had ceased to weep. 

“*Pather! father!’ said she, in a tone that for the first time went to 
my heart; I felt a slight quivering there, but 1 forced it all back—I would 
not feel—‘ Father, it is enough; may God forgive me, though man may 
not!’ 

“ And then she turned away, and they all went back to the house, the 
door closed, and again we were alone. Then it was that I began to feel 
the chord that had grown to my heart was torn away, and I threw my- 
self upon the grass, and wept like a little child. Then I felt that she 
had loved me,—I knew that she loved me,—and I would have gone back | 
to the house,—I would have taken her in my arms, implored her furgive- | 
ness, and wept with her, and blessed her from the bottom 





my heart. 


I started to go, but a strong arm held me back, and again the summons 
‘to horse !—to horse!’ rang in my ear. I tried to shake him off, but it 
was idle,—TI was like a child in his gripe.” 

“« Speak not to her again, Caleb, I warn you; show yourself a man, 
and forget that such a woman ever lived.’ 

“He pulled me away; we mounted our horses, and rode back. 

‘Day had begun to dawn in the east, and never before did the light of 
the sun fall on my eyes with sucha feeling of utter desolation and wretch- 
edness in my soul. That very sun that was to light my bridal-day, and 
that yesterday looked so glorious tc my eyes, now seemed like the funeral 
torchto my heart. I went back a smitten and sorrowful man,—the werld 
a desert for my soul, and the future an utter blank.” 

“««¢ Was Edith happy?’ atlength I ventured to inquire. 

“* Happy!’ he echoed, with a start—‘happy!—good Heavens !— 
why, sir, she had married a gambler, a drunkard, and a profligate! 
Happy! with the eurse of a father on her head,—the blackness of remorse 
in her heart,—and a brutal husband lording it over her gentleness and 
sweetness of temper. O, no! she was far from happy. I heard from 
her often, very often, as I went on my solitary way, but I never saw her 
again till four whole years had passed away. Mr. Jenkins treated me 
like a father, and forced upon me a goodly share of the fortune he had 
intended for his daughter, in spite of all my remonstrances. Wilson and 
his wife were very soon reduced to poverty—or would have been so, had 
[ not anonymously sent her large sums of money, monthly, from the 
fortune that should have been hers by right: for I have never had much 
for myself, and never will use a single picayune of what once belonged 
to her. 

“T did not try to forget the image of her who had been to me the rain- 
bow of my sky,—the brightness of life,—but I fostered it in my heart; and 
during the long, solitary years that followed, my love for her remained 
unchanged. It was that which kept me alive; and though I knew that 
she was another's, her presence haunted me. I would see her in my 
dreams,—hear her sweet voice,—and often reaching forth my arms to 
grasp her, would awake with such impatient longing, to find myself alone. 

“One bright day in September, I was sitting in my chomber at Mr. 
Jenkins’s house—for that was now my home—employed in mapping out 
a tract of country I had just been exploring—when I observed a catriage 
drive up to the door, from which a gentleman and lady, with a little girl 
about three years old, alighted. As the lady took the child by the hand, 
and walked up the yard, I caught a glimpse of her face, and pale and 
care-worn though it was, I instantly recognised Edith. There was a 
meek, patient look about the mouth, and a calm, unruffled smoothness of 
the brow, as she bent downward to the child,—a bright, beautiful thing, 
with laughing eyes and golden hair,—urging her on, and pressing her 
tiny hand firmly in hers, while she lingered to look at the flowers with 
childish curiosity, exclaiming, ‘ only see mother,—only see !’ with such 
a sweet, ringing laugh, that my heart instantly warmed towards the dear 
little prattler, although it was his child, and I longed to kneel down 
there, and clasp them both to my heart, and hold them there till I had 
blessed her with my lips, and she had promised from her inmost soul to 
forgive my brutal behaviour towards her. My heart was brimming over 
with love,—and, if you will believe me, with a deeper, stronger love than 
L had ever before felt,—for I knew that she had suffered, and in her deep 
agony I had treated her with a cruelty that was yet unredressed— 
and had burned and burned like a fire in my heart. I was watching 
them from the window, the pale, sweet face of Edith turned towards 
the child, when I heard a heavy tread on the gallery. I saw the mother 
shudder, and press the infant closer to her side—and then I heard a 
sweet, low-toned voice; it came upon my ear like the music of the 
past, and my heart thrilled and throbbed till it had well nigh burst, as L 
hung there over the window-sill, listening to her words. 

«Father! I bring my child to you; for her sake, father, I have come 
to beseech you to take off the curse; for her sake, bless me before I die! 
I sinned—but, as I live, father, it was against my heart—that never 
sinned. I loved—O, how madly !—but pushed, hurried to desperation, 
I knew not what I did, until my fate was sealed, and | accursed forever ! 


| O, father!—take the child—your child, dear father!’ 


“ Here she paused, sobbing bitterly, and the child put her little arms 
round her neck, and pressed her cheek close to hers, as she looked 
around at her grandfather, still standing there unforgiving as ever, with 
hislips pressed closely together, and @ settled frown upon his countenance. 
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“Don’t cry, mamma !—he shant hurt you: the great blackman shant 
whip you, as papa did—I wont let him! ’—and she raised one tiny hand 
threateningly, while with the other she clung to her mother’s neck, as if 
she, poor infant! could shield that trembling, heart-broken woman from | 
the outrage. I could bear it no longer; I started to rush down, whena 
terrible voice rushed on my ear, and I was chained to the spot. Wilson 
had stepped up, and then there was a shout, followed by a loud scream 
and a scuffle. 

“ « Begone, wretch—devil !’ shouted Mr. Jenkins, ‘ out of my sight !— 
away with you to the ends of the earth! you that would barter away 
your own soul for money—begone, and never again blast me with your 
presence!—for never will I forgive you, or yield up to you one single 
dollar of the property you so covet—never—either to you or yours!’ 

“ A strong arm was lifted, and I saw Wilson dashedtotheearth. ‘My 
daughter!’ said the father, and his voice was a little calmer as he turned 
to Edith, who was still kneeling, with the child sobbing aloud in her 
arms—‘ Edith, I pity you—but the decree has gone forth; it cannot be 
revoked ; the lightning has reached my heart-strings—they have no life 
—none !—there is no forgiveness there!’ 

“Isaw her whole frame shudder as if blasted with fire from heaven; 
but she spoke not a word, as Wilson laid his hand on her shoulder, and 
drew her away.” 

Here Caleb paused for full five minutes; and with an expression of 
deep, harrowing, painful distress, I never before saw on a humar counte- 
mance. He was « tall, handsome man, very, witharemarkable forehead, 
black shining hair, a fine form, and the most eloquent eyes! I never* 
could look into them without feeling that he was reading my very soul. 
There was that too in his manners, which always forced me into a pro- 
found respect for him; and made me fee! whenever I listened to him, 
that I was in the presence of a superior and commanding intellect. I 
had now known him for almost a year, and though I saw plainly that he 
was unhappy, he had never once spoken of it to me, nor had I dared to 
question him with regard to the cause. He sat now with his hat off, his 
arms folded over on his broad chest, and his eyes turned, either upon 
vacancy, or upon the dull water, afar off down the river, while an expe- 
rience ofsheer hopeleseness rested upon his beautiful mouth. He remain- 
ed silent so long that I began to fear I should hearno more of Edith; for 
I had become deeply interested in her fate, and lingered to hear the rest 
of the story. 

“Is she still living ?’’ I ventured to ask. He shook his head, and I 
saw that he was approaching the catastrophe. His eyes were full, and 
he spoke scarcely above a whisper, “‘ about two months after she was sent 
away unblessed from her father’s door, I was summoned toher. Wilson 
had died a few weeks before in a fit, caused by excessive drinking; and 
she and her child were now alone in the world, but better off by far, than 
with the brute, who had dared in his drunken frolics, to raise his hand 
against that angel Edith—his wife—and the mother of his child. When 
I entered the room, I found her lying on a bed, in a gentle slumber, the 
child asleep on her bosom, with her little rosy eheek pressed close to 
that of her pale, blighted mother, her arms clasped round her neck, and 
her soft breath stealing over her cheek, faintly fluttering the golden tresses 
of hair, so bright and beautiful, looking just as it did whenI pressed her 
to my heart in breathless extacy, and felt it falling all over my face, so 
softly that I eould not put it away, for it seemed like an atmosphere— 
glowing gold and sunshine for me to pillow my head upon ;—it was just 
the same, and the lips too, slightly parted over her beautiful teeth, were 
rich with unearthly crimson—the very image of the past, though the face 
was very pale, and the dark eye lashes wet with tears, were as black as 

death. 1 know not how long I gazed, but I felt my heart swelling with- 
im till I could bear it no longer. I clasped her in my arms; pressed my 
lips to hers, and once more she was pillowed on my heart. 
soul was there in her deep eyes, as she opened them wide upon me, and 
felt that I was once more by her—and the smile on her lips, it parted 
and spread al] over her face—and the color came and went, and mounted 
up, up to her very forehead, tinging it with glery, as the parting sun 
tinges a clear sky. It was the past all come back again, and the child, 
the bright, the beautiful being that I had worshipped for so many long, 
long years, was again pressed to my bosom; again I feit her arms clasp- 
ed about my neck—and once more I was happy ! 

“Some murmuring worde passed between us, I'cannet remember them 


al] now, but I prayed her to forgive me the desperation of that night. I 
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O! what a | 








told her how I had loved her always, and that never for a moment had I 
ceased to worship her from my very heart during the long years of dark- 
ness that had passed over our heads;—and she, O! what a look of 
happiness was there in her soft eyes, as she listened, smiling and weep- 
ing to my words. 

“* You have then loved me,’ she whispered, ‘ God bless you, now I can- 
die happy.’ 

“« Die, Edith! die when we are at last together ! 
not be. 


O! no—no, it can 
The world is just as beautiful, and the sun shines as brightly as 
on that glorious morning when we parted, with a world of blise in our 
hearts. You have not forgotten it all—dear Edith. You remember it— 
Thope !’ 

«Remember it? ©! I shall never forget it,’ and she reached her 
hand beneath the pillow, and drew forth all shrivelled, and dried up the 
very magnolia I had given her on that morning of disappointment and 
sorrow. 

“«T have kept it; you remember you told me to keep it—and I have 
hoped and prayed that you might once more, only once more behold it, 
and know and feel how I had loved you;—and now it must go with me, 
and be buried in the same grave,’ she added in a low whisper, pressing 
her lips to mine. I trembled, and held her to my heart with all my 
strength, determined in my madness, death itself should never part us, 
now that there was no other obstacle in our path to happiness. 

“ The infant had awaked from her sleep, and crept up to us unobserved. 
I felt something slightly pulling at my arm, and looking down, the same 
bright, blue eyes that I had once before seen looked up into my face. 

«Don’t hurt mother!” said the little thing. 

“ Dear child; I clasped her to my heart, and from that hour she was 
mine—the brightest and sweetest creature I ever beheld, Edith herse ] 
excepted, when I first knew her—and her name is Edith, too; you shall 
see her by and by, when we get down to Princeton. 

“« Hurt her! not for worlds would I hurt her!’ said I, kissing her rosy 
cheeks, till she laughed and cried too, standing between us and hanging 
on to our necks with her white, round arms, as if she, poor child; could 
understand the cause of all that she saw. Had it not been for this dear 
child, I too would have gone down to the grave with my idol, and slept 
forever there by her side. I could not save her; not even my love could 
draw her back from the grave—consumption was feeding on her heart. 
I saw it plainly ; but never till the last moment weuld I believe that she 
could die. She labored hard to prepare me for the blow; but I would 
not listen to her—I could not believe her. Every physician I could hear 
of I brought to her bedside—and when they all turned away with a melan- 
choly, boding shake of the head, and whispered together, and promised to 
do all they could to make her comfortable—that was the word—comfort- 
able—my very heart died away within me. 

‘‘ Not many days after I first saw her there on her sick bed, the father 
came. But O, how altered! The fountains of the great deep were 
broken up—his heart was in travail, and he wept like achild. Again 
and again, did he make her tell him that he was forgiven—forgiven for 
the cruelty he had shown towards her,—for not escaping unhelped 
and alone from the fatal snare laid for her innocentand unsuspect- 
ing heart. It was too much for her frail frameto bear. That night she 
breathed her last in my arms. QO! the misery of that hour; my heart 
was completely desolate, and I prayed that 1 might die then and go to 

sleep forever and ever by her side. But God knew better. The child 
that she bequeathed to me with her dying breath, crept into my heart— 
the bud grew, flourished, and ¢hat has linked me fer awhile to earth.” 

“ And the magnolia? what become of that?” 

“ That was buried with her—placed in her left haxd, which rested upon 

| her bosom.” 

Not many minutes after the reciral of the stery, during which a pro- 
found silence had been kept, the boat was drawn up to the wharf at 
Princeton. We leaped ashore, walked up to the village, and after pass- 
ing through several streets, we stopped beforean elegant house, or cottage 
rather, which he pointed out as his, built somewhat in the gothic style, 
witharched windows, and battlements and buttresses, and deeply jutting 
cornices. There were many beautiful flowering trees around it, and a 
garden with real luxuriant shrubbery, in which I saw a fountain, 
the bright waters sparkling and flashing up from the marble figure, and 
falling all over the dwarf trees and rich glowing flowers of the centre. 
We stonped before the gate. 
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“One moment,”’ said he; ‘“ she will be on the look-out, and you shall 
see her come.” 

We had not waited two minutes, before a little bit of a thing, beautiful 
as a fairy—the most beautiful child I think I ever saw, came bounding 
along in a frock of white muslin, her bright hair thrown back from her 
face, and falling in a shower of gold all over her bare round shoulders. 
She had advanced but a few feet, when she suddenly stopped, half fright- 
ened, and looked up as if doubtful whether to proceed or turn back ; for | 
she had caught a glimpse of me as I emerged from the shadow of a tree 
te get a fair view of her as she came along. 

‘Don’t be afraid, Edith,” said be, “this gentleman is my friend,” and 
opening his arms, she sprang into them with a cry of joy. 

“«T have been watching for you these two hours, father,” said she, 
‘(and it seemed so long, that I thought you would never come back !”’ 

“ You see she calls me father,” said he, turning to me—“ it was her 
own doing: I tried at first to persuade her out of it; but soon found it 
was no use. She could’nt remember what I told her, and I[ finally made 
up my mind to let her have her own way—and after all my friend, it is a 
pleasant name.” 

The little girl looked mysteriously at me, and then at him, not quite 
comprehending his words. 

“You will be my father, won’t you?” she said at length, winding her 
arms around his neck, while a tear glistened in her blue eye. 

“Yes, dear, and forever!’ said Caleb, drawing her head up, and 
kissing her ripe, warm cheeks, “ forever and ever, while I live, will I be 
a father to you, my child.” 

This seemed to satisfy her, and the shadow vanished from her forehead. 
I poured a paper of sugar-plums, which, by the merest chance in the 
world I happened to have with me, into the lap of the little girl, and 
turned away as she thanked me in the neatest and prettiest manner you 
ever saw, convinced that, notwithstanding all Caleb had suffered and felt, 
he was not a very unhappy man, nor very much to be pitied: and that 
when all was said and done, it might be a very pleasant thing to be a 
father, where you could not well manage to be anything dearer. 
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ROGER MALVIN’S BURIAL. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


One of the few incidents of Indian warfare, naturally susceptible of 
the moonlight of romance, was that expedition, undertaken for the de- 
fence of the frontiers in the year 1725, which resulted in the well remem- 
bered “Lovell’s Fight.” Imagination, by casting certain circumstances 
judiciously in the shade, may see much to admire in the heroism of a 
little band, who gave battle to twice their number in the heart of the 
enemy’s country. The open bravery displayed by bota parties was in 
accordance with civilized ideas of valor, and chivalry itself might not 

lush to record the deeds of one or two individuals. The battle, though 
so fatal to these who fought, was not unfortunate in its consequences to 
the country; for it broke the strength of a uibe, and conduced to the 
peace which subsisted during several ensuing years. History and tradi- | 
tions are unusually minute in their memorials of this affair; and the 
captain of a scouting party of frontier-men has acquired as actual a mili- 
tary renown as many a victorious leader of thousands. Some of the in- 
cidents contained in the following pages will be recognized, notwith- 
standing the substitution of fictitious names, by such as have heard, from 
old men’s lips, the fate of the few combatants who were in a conditiva to 

retreat, after “Lovell’s Fight.” 
7 * * a 


ee 





* * * * 


The early sunbeams hovered cheerfully upon the tree-tops, beneath 
which two weary und wounded men had stretched their limbs the night 
before. Their bed of withered oak-leaves was strewn upon the small 
level space, at the foot of a rock, situated near the summit of one of the 
gentle «wells, by which the face of the country is there diversified. The 
mass of granite, rearing iis smooth, flat surface, fifteen or twenty feet | 
above their heads, was not unlike a gigantic grave-stone, upon which the 
veins acemed to form an inscription in forgotten characters. On a tract 
of several acres around this rock, oaks and other hard-wood uees had 
supplied the place of the pines, which were the usual growth of the land, 
and a young and vigorous sapling stood close beside the travellers. 

The severe wound of the elder man had probably deprived him of 
sleep; for, so soon as the first ray of sunshine rested on the top of the 
highest trees, he reared himself painfully from his recumbent posture, aad 
sat erect. The deep lines of his countenance, and the scattered grey of 
his hair, marked him as past the middle age: but his muscular frame 
would, but for tte effects of his wound, have been as capable of sustain- 
ing fatigue, as in the early vigor of life. Langour and exhaustion now 
gat upon his haggard features, and the despairing glance which he sent | 


forward through the depths of the forest, proved his own conviction that | 


| musket, and, to judge from the violent action of his features, his slumbers 


his pilgrimage was at anend. He next turned his eyes to the com- 
panion who reclined by his side. The youth—for he had scarcely attain- 
ed the years of manhood—lay with his head upon his arm, in the em- 
brace of an unquiet sleep, which a thrill of pain from his wounds seemed 
tach moment on the point of breaking. His right hand Py 
were bringing back a vision of the conflict, of which he was one of the 
few survivors. A shout,—deep and loud to his dreaming fancy,—found 
its way in an imperfect murmur to his lips, and, starting even at the 
slight sound of his own voice, he suddenly awoke. The first act of re- 
viving recollection was to make anxious inquiries respecting the condi- 
tion of his wounded fellow traveller. The latter shook his head. 

“Reuben, my boy,” said he, “this rock, beneath which we sit, will 
serve for an old hunter’s grave-stone. There is many and many a long 
mile of howling wilderness before us yet; nor would it avail me any- 
thing, if the smoke of my own chimney were but on the other side of that 
ewell of land. The Indian bullet was deadlier than I thought.” 

“You are weary with our three days’ travel,”’ replied the youth, “and 
a little longer rest will recruit yeu. Sit you here, while I search the 
woods for the herbs and roots that must be our sustenance; and 
eaten, you shall lean on me, and we will turn our faces homeward. 
doubt not that, with my help, yeu can attain to some one of the frontier 
garrisons.” 

“There is not two days’ life in me, Reuben,” said the other, calmly, 
‘and I will no longer burthen you with my useless body, when you can 
scarcely support your own. Your wounds are deep, and your strength 
is failing fast; yet, if you hasten onward alone, you may be 
For me there is no hope; and I will await death here.” 

“If it must be so, I will remain and watch by you,” said Reuben, 
resolutely. 

“No, my son, no,” rejoined his companion. ‘Let the wish of ad 
man have weight with you; give me one grasp of your hand, 
you hence. Think you that my last moments will be eased by 
thought, that.I leave you to die a more lingering death? I have loved 
you like a father, Reuben, and, at a time like this, | should have some- 
thing of a father’s authority. I charge you te be gone, that I may die 
in peace.” 

‘And because you have been a father to me, should I therefore leave 
you to perish, and to lie unburied in the wilderness?” exclaimed the 
youth. “No; if your end be in truth ¥ op — I will watch by you, 
and receive your parting words. I will dig a grave here by the rock, in 
which, if my weakness overcome me, we will rest together ; or, if 
Heaven gives me strength, I will seek my way home.” 

“In the cities, aad wherever men dwell,” replied the other, “they 
bury their dead in the earth; they hide them from the sight of the living ; 
but here, where no step may pass, perhaps for a hundred years, where- 
fore should I not rest beneath the open sky, covered only by the oak 
leaves, when the autumn winds shall strew them? And for amonument 
here is this grey rock, on which my dying hand shall carve the name of 
Roger Malvin; and the traveller in days to come, will know that here 
sleeps a hunter and a warrior. Tarry not, then, for a folly like this, but 
basten away, if not for your own sake, for hers who will else be desolate. 

Malvin spoke the last few words in a faltering voice, and their effect 
upon his companion was strongly visible. They reminded him that there 
were other and less questionable duties, than that of sharing the fate of 
a man whom his death could not benefit. Nor can it be affirmed that no 
selfish feeling strove to enter Reuben’s heart, though the consciousness 
made him more earnestly resiat his companion’s entreaties. 

“How terrible to wait the slow approach of death in this solitude!’ 
exclaimed he. ‘A brave man does not shrink in the battle, and, when 
friends stand round the bed, even women may die composedly; but here— 

“T shall not shrink even here, Reuben Bourne,” interrupted Malvin; 
“Tam a man of no weak heart; and, if I were, there is a surer support 


| than that of earthly friends. You are young, and life is dear to you. 


Your last moments will need comfort far more than mine; and when you 
have laid me in the earth, and are alone, and night is setting on the 
forest, you will feel all the bitterness of the death that may pow be es- 
caped. But I will urge no selfish motive to your generous nature. Leave 
me for my sake; that, having said a prayer for your safety, | may have 
space to settle my account, undisturbed by worldly sorrows.” 

“And your daughter! How shall I dare to meet her eye?”’ exclaimed 
Reuben. “She will ask the fate of her father, whose life I vowed to 
defend with my own. Must I tell her that he travelled three days’ march 
with me from the field of battle, and that then I left him to perish in the 
wilderness? Were it not better to lie down and die by your side, than 
to return safe, and say this to Dorcas?” 

“Tell my daughter,” said Roger Malvin, ‘that though yourself sore, 
wounded, and weak, and weary, you led my tottering footsteps many a 
mile, and left me only at my earnest entreaty, because I would not have 
your blood upon my woul. Tell her, that through pain and danger you 
were faithful, and that if your life-blood could have saved me, it would 
have flowed to its last drop. And tell her, that you will be something 
dearer than a father, and that my blessing is with you both, and that my 
dyiag eyes can see a long and pleasant path, in whjvh you will journey 
together.” 

¥- Malvina spoke, he almost raised himself from the ground, and the 
energy of his concluding words seemed to fill the wild and lonely forest 
with a vision of happiness. But when he sank exhausted upon bis bed 


| of oak-leaves, the light which had kindled in Reuben’s eye was quench- 


ed. He felt as if it were both sin and folly to think of happiness at such 


nd awd 
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® moment. His companion watched his changing countenance, and 
art, vo wile him to his own good. 

“P, deceive myself in regard to the time I have to live,”’ he 
resumed. ‘‘It may be x ae 

wound. The foremost fogitives must, ere this, have carried tidings 
our fatal battle to the frontiers, and parties will be out to succor those 
in like condition with ourselves. Should you meet one of these, and 
— hither, who can tell but thet I may sit by my own fireside 
again.’ 

A mournful smile strayed across the features of the dying man, as he 
insinuated that unfounded hope; which, however, was not without its 
effect on Reuben. No merely selfish motive, nor even the desolate con- 
dition of Doreas, could have induced him to desert his companion at such 
a moment. But his wishes seized upon the thought that Malvin’s life 
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persuade the youth, that even the speediest succor might avail to the 
preservation of his life. Reuben was internally convinced, that he 
should see Malvin’s living face no more. His generous nature would 
t with speedy assistance, I might recover of | fain have delayed him, at whatever risk, till the dying scene were past ; 


| but the desire of existence and the hope of happiness had strengthened 


| 
| 


in his heart, and he was unable to resist them. 
“It is enough,” said Roger Malvin, having listened to Reuben’s pro- 
mise. ‘Go, and Ged speed you!” 

The youth pressed his hand in silence, turned, and was departing. 
His slow and faltering steps, however, had borne Lin but a little way, 
before Malvin’s voice recalled him. 

“‘Reuben, Reuben,” said he, faintly; and Reuben returned and knelt 


| down by the dying man. 


might be preserved, and his sanguine nature heightened, almost to cer- | 


tainty, the remote bility of procuring human aid. 

‘Garey there nein Selgiey somes to hope that friends are not 
far distant,” he said, half aloud. “There fled one coward, unwounded, 
in the beginning of the fight, and most probably he made good speed. 
Every true man on the frontier would shoulder bis rifle at the news; and 
though no party may range so far into the woods as this, I shal! perhaps 
encounter them in one day’s march, Counsel me faithfully,” he added, 
turning to Malvin, in distrust of his own motives, ‘Were your situation 
mine, would you desert me while life remained ?”’ 

“It is now twenty years,” replied Roger Melvin, sighing, however, 
as he secretly acknowledged the wide dissimilarity between the two 
cases,-—“‘It is now twenty years since I escaped, with one dear friend, 
from Indian captivity, near Montreal. We journeyed many days through 
the woods, till at length, overcome with hunger and weariness, my friend 
Iay down, and besought me to leave him; for he knew that, if I remain- 

» we both must perish. And, with but little hope of obtaining succor, 
I heaped a pillow of dry leaves beneath his head, and hastened on.” 

“And did you return in time to save him?” asked Reuben, hanging on 
Malvin’s words, as if they were to be prophetic of his own success. 

“I did,” answered the other. “I came upon the camp of a hunting 
party, before sunset of the same day. I guided them to the spot where 


my comrade was expecting death; and he is now a hale and hearty man, | 


| if he shrank from so useless a sacrifice? As he gave a parting look, a 


upon his own farm, far within the frontiers, while I lie wounded here in 
the depths of the wilderness. 

This example, powerful in effecting Reuben’s decision, was aided, un- 
consciously to himself, by the hidden strength of many another motive. 
Roger Malvin perceived that the victory was nearly won. 

“Now go, my son, and Heaven prosper you!” he said. “Turn not 
back with your friends, when you meet them, lest your wounds and weer- 
iness overcome you; but send hitherward two or three, that may be 
spared, to search for me. And believe me, Reuben, my heart will be 
lighter with every step you take towards home.” Yet there was perhaps 
a change, both in his countenance and voice, as he spoke thus; for, after 
all, it-was a ghastly fate, to be left expiring in the wilderness. 

Reuben Bourne, but half convinced that he was acting rightly, at 
le raised himself from the ground, and prepared for bis departure. 
And first, though contrary to Malvin’s wishes, he collected a stock of 
roots and herbs, which had been their only food during the last two days. 
This useless supply he placed within reach of the dying man, for whom, 
also, he swept together a fresh bed of dry oak-leaves. Then climbing 
to the summit of the rock, which on one side was rough and broken, he 


most branch. This precaution was not unnecessary, to direct any who 
might come in search of Malvin; for every part of the rock, except its 
broad, smooth front, was concealed, at a little distance, by the dense 
undergrowth of the forest. The handkerchief had been the bandage of 
a wound upon Rueben's arm; and, as he bound it to the tree, he vowed 
by the blood that stained it, that he would return, either to save his com- 
panion’s life, or to lay his body in the grave. He then descended, and 
stood, with downcast eyes, to receive Roger Malvin’s parting words. 
The experience of the latter suggested much and minute advice, re- 
specting the ycuth’s journey through the trackless forest. Upon this 
subject he spoke with calm earnestness, as if he were sending Reuben to 
the battle or the chase, while he himself remained secure at hume; and 
not aa if the human countenance that was about to leave him, were the 
—_ would ever behold. But his firmness was shaken before he con- 
c ° 
“Carry my blessing to Dorcas, and say that my last prayer shall be for 
ber and you. Bid her have no hard thoughts because you left me here” 
—Reuben’s heart smote him—“for that your life would not have weighed 
with you, if its sacrifice could have done me good. She will marry you, 


“Raise me, and let me lean against the rock,’’ was his last request. 
“My face will be turned towards horne, and I shall see you a moment 


| longer, as you pass among the trees.”’ 


Reuben having made the desired alteration in his companien’s posture, 
again began his solitary pilgrimage. He walked more hastily at first 
than was consistent with his strength; for a sort of guilty feeling, which 
sometimes torments men in their most justifiable acts, caused him to seek 
concealment from Malvin’s eyes. But, after he had trodden far upon the 
rustling forest-leaves, he crept back, impelled by a wild and painful 
curiosity, and sheltered by the earthy roots of an uptorn tree, gazed earn- 
estly at the desolate man. The morning sun was unclouded, and the 


| trees and shrubs imbibed the sweet air of the month of May; yet there 


seemed a gloom on Nature’s face, as if she sympathized with mortal pain 
and sorrow. Roger Malvin’s bands were uplifted in a ep a ye 
, and 


| some of the words of which stole through the stillness of the w 


entered Reuben’s heart, torturing it with an unutterable pang. They 
were the broken accents of a petition for his own happiness and that of 
Dorcas, and, as the youth listened, conscience or something in its simili- 
tude, pleaded strongly with him to return, and lie down again by the rock. 
He felt how hard was the doom of the kind and generous being whom he 
had ‘deserted in his extremity. Death would come, like the slow ap- 
proach of a corpse, stealing gradually towards him through the lone 
Sorest, and showing its ghastly and motionless features from behind a 
nearer, and yet a nearer tree. But such must have been Reuben’s own 
fate, had he tarried anuther sunset; and who shall impute blame to him 


breeze waved the little banner upon the sapling oak, and reminded 


Reuben of his vow. 


* 7 * . -_ 7. 


Many circumstances contributed to retard the wounded traveller in his 
way to the frontiers. On the second day, the clouds gathering densely 
over the sky, precluded the possibility of regulating his course by the 
position of the sun, and he knew not but that every effert of his almost 
exhausted strength, was removing him farther from the home he sought. 
His scanty sustenance was supplied by the berries, and other spontaneous 
products of the forest. Herds of deer, it is true, sometimes bounded past 
him, and partridges frequently whirred up before his footsteps; but his 
ammunition had been expended in the fight, and he had no means of 
slaying them. His wounds, irritated by constant exertion in which 


| lay the only hope of life, wore away his strength, and at intervals con- 


fused his reason. But even in the wanderings of intellect, Reuben’s 
young heart clung strongly to existence, and it was only through absolute 


| incapacity of motion that he at last sank down beneath a tree, compelled 
bent the oak-sapling downwards, and bound his handkerchief to the top- | 


there to await death. 

In this situation he was discovered by a party, who, upon the first in- 
telligence of the fight, had been despatched to the relief of the survivors. 
They conveyed him to the nearest settlement, which chanced to be that 


| of his own residence. 





after she has mourned alittle while for her father; and Heaven grant | 


you long and happy days! and may your children’s children, stand round | 
your death-bed. And Reuben,” added he as the weakness of mortality 
made its way at last, “return, when your wounds are healed and your | 


weariness refreshed, return to this wild rock, and lay my bones in the 
grave, and say a prayer over them.” 


Indians, whose war was with the dead, as well as the living, was paid 
by the frontier inhabitants to the rites of sepulture ; and there are many 
instances of the sacrifice of life, in the attempt to bury those who had 
fallen by the “sword of the wilderness. Rueben, therefore, felt the full 


importance of the promise, which he most solemnly made, to return, and | ed,—he was unable to proceed,—his life had ebbed away fast,—and”— 


perform Roger Malvin’s obsequiee. It was remarkable, that the latter, 
speaking his whole heart in his parting words, no longer endeavered to 





Dorcas in the simplicity of the olden time, watched by the bed-side of 
her wounded lover, and administered all those comforts, that are in the 
sole gift of woman’s heart and hanc. During several days, Reuben’s re- 
collection strayed drowsily among the perils and hardships throu; h which 
he had passed, and he was incapable of returning definite answers to the 
inquiries with which many sought to barrass him. No authentic particu- 
lars of the battle had yet been circulated ; nor could methers, wives, and 
children tell, whether their loved ones were detained by captivity, or by 
the stronger ties of death. Dorcas nourished her apprehensions in 
silence, till one afternoon when Reuben awoke from an unquiet sleep, 
and seemed to recognize her more perfectly than at any previous time. 
She saw that his intellect had become composed, and she could no longer 
restrain her filial anxiety. 

“My father, Reuben?” she began; but the change in her lover's coun- 
tenance made her pause. 

The youth sbrank, as if with a bitter pain, and the blood gushed 
vividly into his wan and hollow cheeks. His first impulee was to cover 
his face but, apparently with a desperate effort, he half raised himself, 
and spoke vehemently, defending himself against an imaginary accusation. 

“Your father was sore wounded in the battle, Dorcas, and he bade me 


| not burthen myself with him, but only to lead him to the lake-side, that 
An almost superstitious regard arising perhaps from the customs of the | 


he might quench his thirst and die. But I would not desert the old man 
in this extremity, and, though bleeding myself I supported him; I gave 
him half my strength, and led him away with me. For three days we 
journeyed on together, and your father was sustained beyond my hopes ; 
but awaking at sunrise on the fourth day, I found him faint and exhaust- 


“He died!” exclaimed Dorcas, faintly. 
Reuben felt it impossible to acknowledge that hia selfish love of life 
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had hurried him away before her father’s fate was decided. He spoke | true, his apprehension quick, his heart light and high; and all, who am 


not, he only bowed his head; and, between shame and exhaustion, sank 
back and hid his face in the pillow, Dorcas wept, when her fears were 
thus confirmed; but the shock, as it had been long anticipated, was on 
that accoust the less violent. 

“You dug a grave for my poor father in the wilderness, Reuben?’ was 
the question by which ber filial piety manifested itseif 

‘My hands were weak, but I did what 1 could,” replied the youth in 
a smothered tone. “There standa a noble tomb stone above his head, 
and I would to Heaven I slept as sound as he! 

Dorcas, perceiving the wildness of his latter words inquired no farther 
at that time; bat her heart found ease in the thought, that Roger Melvin 
bad not lacked such funeral rites as it was possible to bestow. Tue tale 
of Reaben’s courage and fidelity lost nothing whea she communicated it 
to her friends; and the poor youth, tottering from his sick chamber to 
I reathe the sunny air, experienced from every tongue the miserable and 
humiliating torture of unmerited praise. All acknowledged thet he 
might werthily demand the hand of the fair maiden, to whose father he 
had been “faithful unto death;” and, es my tale is not of Jove, it shal! 
thee to say, that in the space of two years, Reuben became the husband 
of Dercas Malvin. During the martiage ceremony, the bride was cover- 
ed with blushes, but the bridegroom's face was pale. 

There was now in the breast of Reuben Bourne an incommunicable 
thought; something which he was to conceal most heedfully fiom ber 
whom he most loved and trusted. He regretted, deeply and bitterly, 
the moral cowardice that had restrained his words, when he was about 
to disclose the truth to Dorcas; but pride, the fear of losing her affection, 
the dread of universal scorn, forbade him to rectify this falsenood. He 
felt, that, for leaving Roger Malvin, he deserved no censure. His pre- 
sence the gratuitous sacrifice of his own life, would have added only 
another, aud a needless agony to the last moments of the dying man. 
But concealment had imparted to a justifiable act much ef ihe secret 
effect of guilt; and Reuben, while reason told him that he had done 
right, experienced in no small degree, the mental horrors, which punish 
the perpetrators of undiscovered crime. By a certain association of 
ideas, he at times almost imagined himself a murderer. For years also 
a thought would occasionally recur, which, though he perceived aii its 
folly and extravagance, he had nut the power to bansh from his mind; 
it was a haunting and torturing fancy, that bis father-in-law was yet sit- 
ting at the foot of the rock, on the withered forest-leaves, alive, and 
awaiting his pledged assistance. These mental decepticms, however, came 
and went, nor did he ever mistake them for realities; but in the calmest 
and cleareat moods of his mind, he was conscious that he had a vow 
unredeemed, and that an unburied corpse was calling to him out of 
the wilderness. Yet such was the consequence of his prevarication 
that he could not obey the call. It was now too late to require the 
assistance cf Roger Malvin’s friends, in performing his long-deferred 
sepulture; and superstitious fears, of which none were more susceptible 
than the people of the outward settlements, forbade Reuben to go alone. 
Neither did he know where, in the patbless and illimitable forest, to 
seek that smooth and lettered rock, at the base of which the body lay ; 
his remembrance of every portion of his travel thence was indistinct, 
and the latter part had left no impression upon his mind. There was 
however, a continual impulse, a voice audible enly to himself, command- 
ing bim to go forth and redeem his vow; and he had a strange impres- 
sion that, were be to make the trial, he would be led straight to Melvin's 
bones. But, year after year, that summons, unheard but felt was dis- 
obeyed. His one secret thought became like a chain, binding down his 
spirit, and, like a serpent, gnawing into his heart; and he was trans- 
formed into a sad and downcast, yet irritable man. 

In the course of a few years afcer their marriage, changes began to be 
visible in the external prosperity of Reuben and Dorcas. The only 
riches of the former had been his stout heart and swrong arm; ber the 
latter, her father’s sole heiress, had made her husband master of a farm 
under older cultivation, larger and better stocked than most of the 
frontier establishments. Reuben Bourne, however, was a neglectful 
husbandman ; and while the lands of other settlers became more [rui:ful, 
his deteriorated in the same proportion. The discouagements to agri- 
culture were greatly lessened by the cessation of Indian war, during 
which men held the plough in one hand, aud the musket in the ether; 
and were fortunate if the products of their dangerous labours were not 
destroyed, either in the field or in the barn, by the savage enemy. But 
Reuben did not profit by the altered condition of the country; nor can it 
be denied, that his intervals of industrious attention to his affaira were but 
scantily rewarded with success. The irritability, by which he had re- 
cently become distinguished, was another cause of his declining prosperity 
as it occasioned frequent quarrels, in his unavoidable intercourse with 
the neighboring settlers. The results of these, were innumerable Jaw- 


| ticipated the return of Indian war, spoke of Cyrus Bourne as a furese 
, leader in the land. The boy was loved by his father, with a deep and 


silent strength, as if whatever was good and happy in his own natere 
had been transferred to his child, carrying his affections with it. Eyem 
D :reas, though loving and beloved, was far less dear to him; for Reuben’» 
secret thoughts and insulated emotions had gradually made Lim a selhel: 
man; and he could no longer love deeply, except where he saw mr 
imagined, some reflection or likeness of Lis own mind In Cyrus he 
recognized what he had himself been in other days; and at intervals her 
ceemed to partake of the boy’s spirit, and to be revived with a fresh ame 
happy life. Hueben was accompanied by his son in the expedition, for 
the pur pose of selecting a tract of land, and felling and burning the tim- 
ber, which necessarily preceded the removal of the household goods. 
Two months of the autumn were thus occupied; after which Reubess 
Bourne and his young hunter returned to spend his last winter in the 
settlements. 
7 * be we 7 s 7 * 

It was early in the month of May, that the little family snapped? 
asunder whatever tendrils of affection had clung to inanimate objects, ame 
bade farewell to the few, who, in the blight of fortune called themsebrem 
their friends. The sadness of the parting moment had, to each of thw 
pilgrims, its peculiar alleviations. Reuben, a moody man, and misas- 
thropic because unhappy, strode onward with his usual stern brow amd 
downcast eye, feeling few regrets, and disdaining to acknowledge amp. 
Dorcas, while she wept abundantly over the token ties by which her 
simple and affectionate nature had bound itself to everything, felt thas 


| the inhabitants of her inmost heart moved on witb her, and that all else 


would be supplied wherever she might go. And the boy dashed ome 
tear-drop from his eye, and thought of the adventurous pleasures of the 
untrodden forest. Ob! who, in the enthusiasm of a day dream, bas mee 
wished that he were a wanderer in a world of summer wilderness, with 
one fair and gentle being hanging lightly on his arm? In youth, his free 
and exulting step would know no barrier, but the rolling ocean, oF the 
snow topt mountains; calmer manhood would seek a home, where Nature 


| bad strewn a double wealth, in the vale of some transparent stream ; andP 


when hoary age, after long, long years of that pure life, stole on and 
found him there, it would find him the father of a race, the patriarch of 
a people, the founder of a mighty nation to be. When death, like aie 
sleep which we welcome after a day of happiness, came over hime, 
his far descendants would mourn over the venerated dust. Enveloped 
by tradition in mysterious attributes, the men of future generations would 
call him godlike; and remote posterity would see him standing, dimly 
glorious, far up the valley of a hundred centuries ! 
That tangled and gloomy forest, through which the personages of mm» 

tale were wandering, differed widely from the dreamer’s Land of Fantasias 
yet there was something in their way of life that Nature asserted as hew 


| own; and the gnawing cares, which went with them from the work, 


were all that now obstructed their happiness. One stout and shagey 
steed, bearer of all their wealth, did not shrink from the added weight: 
of Dorcas; although her hardy breeding sustained her, during the lexger 
part of each day’s journey, by ber husband's side. Reuben and his sem,, 
their muskets on their shoulders, and their axes slung behind them, kepe 
an unwearied pace, each watching with a hunter's eye for the gaume 
which suppdied their food. When hunger bade, they haled, and prepased® 
their meal on the bank of some unpolluted forest brook, which, as thepy 
knelt down with thirsty lips to drink, murmured a sweet unwillingsesm, 
like a maiden, at love’s first kiss. They slept beneath a hut of branches 
and awoke at peep of light, refreshed for the toils of another day. Dowr- 
cas and the boy went on joyously, and even Reuben’s spirit shone ae 


| intervals with an outward gladness; but inwardly there was a cold, eal 


sorrow, which he compared to the snow-drifts, lying deep in the glemm. 
and hollows of the rivulets, while the leaves were brightly green abowe.. 

Cyrus Bourne was sufficiently skilled in the travel of the woods to» 
observe that his father did not adhere to the course they had pursued, im 


| their expedition of the preceding autumn. They were now keeping Sa 
| ther to the north, striking out more directly from the settlements, ara’. 
| into a region, of which savage beasts and savage men were as yet ther 


sole possessors. The boy sometimes hinted his opinions upon the sab 
ject, and Reaben listened attentively, and once or twice altered she 
direction of their march in accordance with his son’s counsel. Bham. 
having so done, he seemed ill at ease. His quick and wandering glances. 


were sent forward, apparently in search of enemies lurking behind ehm- 


suits; for the people of New Engiand, in the earliest stages and wildest | 


circumstances of the country, adopted, whenever attainable, the legal 
mode of deciding their differences. To be brief, the world did not go 
well with R-uben Bourne, and, thovgh not till many years «efter his 
marriage, he was finally a ruined man, with but one remaining expedient 
against the evil fate that had pursued him He was to throw sunlight 
nto some deep recess of the forest, and seek subsistence from the virgin 
bosom of the wilderness. 

The only child of Reuben and Dorcas, was a son, now arrived at the 
age of fifteen years, beautiful in youth, and giving promise of a glorious 
manhood. He was peculiatly qual'fed for, and already began to excel 
in the wild accomplishments of frontier life. His foot was fleet, his aim 


| tree-trunks; and seeing nothing there, he would cast his eyes backwasdt. 


as if in fear of some pursuer. Cyrus, perceiving that his father gredwal- 
ly resumed the old direction, forbore to interfere; nor, though seme 
thing began to weigh upon his heart, did his adventurous nature perents 
him to regret the increased length and the mystery of their way. 

Oa the afternoon of the fifth day, they hulted and made their sinnpiie 
encampment, nearly an hour before sunset The face of the country, ior 
the last few miles, had been diversified by swells of land, resemblange 
hoge waves of a petrified sea; and in one of the corresponding hollows, 
a wild and romantic spot, had the family reared their hut, and hindDedit 
their fire. There is something chilling, and yet heart-warming, i» the- 
thought of three, united by strong bands of love, and insulated from all. 
that breathe beside. The dark and gloomy pines looked down upam, 


| them, and, as the wind swept through their tops, « pitying sound wae 


heard in the forest; or did those old trees groan, in fear that men were~ 
come to lay the axe to their rvots at last? Reuben and bis son, whit 


| Dorcas made ready their meal, propesed to wander out in search ef 
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game, of which that day's march had sfforded no supply. The boy 
promising not to quit the vicinity of the encampment, bounded off with 
8 step as light and elastic as that of the deer he hoped to slay ; while his 
father, feeling a transient happiness as he gazed after him, was about to 

wrsue an opposite direction. Dorcas, in the meanwhile, had seated 

erself near their fire of fallen branches, upon the moss grown and moul- 
dering trunk of a tree, uprooted years before. Her employment, diver- 
sified by an occasional glance at the pot, now beginning to simmer over 
the blaze, was the perusal of the current year’s Massachusetts Almanac, 
which, with the exception of an old black-letter Bible, comprised all the 
literary wealth of the family. None psy a greater regard to arbitrary 
divisions of time, than thosewho are excluded from society; and Dorcas 
mentioned, as if the information were of importance, that it was now the 
twelfth of May. Her husband started. 

“ The twelfth of May! I should remember it well,’ muttered he, 
while many thoughts occasioned a momentary confusion in bis mind. 
“Where am 1? Whitheram | wandering? Where did I leave him?” 

Dorcas, too well accustomed to her husband's wayward moods to note 
any peculiarity of demeanor, now laid aside the Almanac, and addressed 
him in that mournful tone, which the tender-hearted appropriate to griefs 
long cold and dead. 

"It was near this time of the month, eighteen years ago, that my poor 
father left this world for a better. He had a kind arm to held his bead, 
and a kind voice to cheer him, Reuben, in his last moments; and the 
thought of the faithful care you took of him, has comforted me, many a 
time since. Ob! death would have been awful to a solitary man, in a 
wild place like this!” 

“Pray Heaven, Dorcas,” said Reuben, in a broken voice, “ pray 
Heaven, that neither of us three die solitary, and lie unburied, in this 
howling wilderness!” And he hastened away, leaving her to watch the 
fire, beneath the gloomy pines. 

Reuben Bourne's ond pace gradually slackened, as the pang, unin- 
tentionally inflicted by the words of Dorcas, became less acute. Many 
strange reflections, however, thronged upon him; and, straying onward, 
rather like a sleep-walker than a hunter, it was attributable to no care 
of his own, that his devious course kept him in the vicinity of the en- 
campment. His steps were imperceptibly led almost in a circle, nor did 
he observe that he was on the verge of a tract of land heavily timbered, 
but not with pine trees The place of the latter was here supplied by 
oaks, and other of the harder woods; and arvund their roots clustered a 
dense and bushy undergrowth, leaving, however, barren spaces between 
the trees, thick-strewn with withered leaves. Whenever the ruatling of 
the branches, or the creaking of the trunks made a sound, as if the forest 
were waking from slumber, Reuben instinctively raised the musket that 
rested on h's arm, and cast a quick, sharp glance on every side; but, 
eonvinced by a partial observation that no animal was near, he would 


again give himself up to his thoughts. He was musing on the strange | 


influence that had led him away from his premediated course, and so far 
into the depths of the wilderness. Unable to penet:ate to the secret 
place of his soul, where his motives lay hidden, he believed that a super- 
natural voice had calied him onward, and that a supernatural power had 
obstructed his retreat. He trusted that it was Heaven’s intent to afford 
him an opportunity of expiating his sin; he hoped that he might find the 
benes, so long unburied; and that, having laid the earth over them, peace 
would throw its sun light into the sepulche of his heart. From these 
thoughts he was aroused by arustling inthe forest, at some distance from 
the spot to whichhe had wandered. Perceiving the motion of some object 
behind a thick veil of undergrowth, he fired with the instinct of a hunter, 
and the aim of a practised marksman. A low moan, which told his suc- 
cess, and by which even animals can express their dying agony, was un 
heeded by Reuben Bourne. What were the recollections now breaking 
u,on him?” ‘3 

The thicket, into which Reuten had fired, was near the summit of a 
swell of land, and was clustered around the base of a rock, which, in the 


shape and smoothness of one of its surfaces, was not unlike a gigantic | 


grave-stone. Aas if reflected in a mirior, its likeness was in Renen’s 
memory. He even recognized the veins which seemed to form an in- 
scription in forgotten characters ; everything remained the same, except 
that a thick covert of bushes shrouded the lower part of the rock, and 
would have hidden Roger Malvin, had he still been sitting there. Yet, 





| 
| 





aspect—that one little spot of homely comfort, in the desolate heart of 
Nature. The sunshine yet lingered upon the higher branches of the trees 
that grew on rising ground; but the shedes of evening had deep- 
ened into the hollow, where the encampment was made; and the 
fire-light began to redden as it gleamed up the tall trunks of the pines, 
or hovered on the dense and obscure mass of foilage that circled round 
the spot. 

The heart of Dorcas was not sad; for she felt that it was better te 





journey in the wilderness, with two whom she loved, than to be a lonely 


woman in a crowd that cared not for her. As she busied herself in ar- 


| ranging seats of mouldering wood, covered with leaves ; for Reuben and 
| her son, her voice danced through the gloomy forest, in the measure of 


a song that she had learned in youth. The melody, the production of a 
bard who won no name, was descriptive of a winter evening in a frontier 
cottage, when secured from savage inroad by the bigh-piled snow-drifts, 
the family rejoiced by their own fire-side. The whule song possessed 
that nameless charm, peculiar to unborrowed thought, but four continually- 
recurring lines shone out from the rest, like the blaze of the hearth whose 


| joys they celebrated. Into them, working magic with a few simple words, 


the poet had instilled the very essence of domestic love and household 
happiness, and they were poetry and picture joined in one. As Dorcas 
sanz, the walls of her forsaken home seemed to encircle her; she no lon- 
ger saw the gloomy pines, ner heard the wind, which still, as she began 
each verse, sent a heavy breath through the branches, and died away in 


| a hollow moan, from the burthen of the song. She was aroused by the 


report of a gun, in the vicinity of the encampment; and either the sudden 
sound, or her lenelisess by the glowing fire, caused her to tremble 
violently. The next moment, she laughed in the .pride of a mother’s 
heart. 

‘* My beautiful young hanter! my boy has slain a deer!” she exclaim- 
ed, recullecting that, in the direction whence the shot proceeded, Cyrus 


| had gone to the chase. 


She waited a reasonable time, to hear her son’s light step bounding 
over the rustling leaves, to tell of his suecess. But he did not immedt- 
ately appear, and she sent her cheerful voice among the trees in search 


| of him. “ Cyrus! Cyrus!” 





His coming was still delayed, and she determined, as the report of the 
gun had apparently been very near, to seek for him in person. Her 
assistance, ulso, might be necessary in bringing home the venison which 
she flattered herself he had obtained. She therefore set forward, direct- 
ing her steps by the I ng-past sound, and singing as she went, in order 
that the boy might be aware of her approsch, and run to meet her. From 
behind the trunk of every tree, and from every hiding place in the thick 
foliage of the undergrowth, she hoped to discover the countenance of her 
son, laughing with the sportive mischief that is born of affection. ‘Ihe 
sun sank beneath the horizon, and the light that came down among the 
trees was sufficiently dim to create manyillusions in her expecting fancy. 
Several times she seemed indistinctly to see his face gazing out among 
the leaves; and once she imagined that he stood beckoning to her, at 
the base of a craggy rock. Keeping her eyes on this object, however, it 
proved to be no more than the trunk of an oak, fringed to the very ground 
with little branches, one of which, thrust out further then the rest, was 
shaken by the breeze. Making her way round the foot of the rock, she 
suddenly found herself close to her husband, who had approached in 
another direction. Leaning upon the butt of his gun, the muzzle of whic: 
rested upon the withered leaves, he was apparently absorbed in the con- 
templation of some object at his feet. 

‘* How is this, Reuben? Have you slain the deer, and fallen asleep 
over him?” exclaimed Dorcas, laughing cheerfully, on her first slight ob- 
servation of his posture and appearance. 

He stirred not, neither did be turn his eyes towards her, and a cold, 
shuddering fear, indefinite in its object began to creep into her blood 
She now perceived that her husband’s face was ghastly pale, and his 
features were rigid, as if incapable ofassuming any other expression than 
the strong despair which had hardened upon them. He gave not the 
slightest evidence that he was aware of her approach. 

“For the love of Heaven, Reuben, speak to me!”’ cried Dorcas, and 


| the strange sound of ber voice aflrighted her even more than the dead 


in the next moment, Reuben’s eye was caught by another change, that | 


time had effected, since he last stood, where he was now standing again, 


behind theearthy roots of the uptorn tree. The sapling, to which he had | 
bound the bleod-stained symbo! of his vow, had increased and strength- | 


ened into an oak, far indeed from its maturity, but with no mean spread | 


of shadowy branches. There was one singularity observable in this tree, 
which made Reuben tremble. The middle and lower branches were in 


luxuriant life, and an excess of vegetation had fringed the trunk, almost | 


to the ground ; but a blight had apparently stricken the upper part of the 
oak, and the very topmost bough was withered, sapless, and utterly dead. 


Reuben remembered how the little baaner had fluttered on that topmost | 


bough, when it was green and lovely, eighteen years before. Whos» 
guilt had blasted it? 
* * 


* * 7 * - * 


Dorcas, afier the departure of the two hunters, continued her prepara- 
tions for their evening repast. Her sylvan table was the moss-covered 
trunk of a large fallen tree, on the broadest part of which she had spread 
a snow-white cloth, and arranged what were left of the bright pewter 
vessels, that had been her pride in the settlements. It hada strange 


silence’. 

Her husband started, stared into her face, drew her to the fiont of the 
rock, and pointed with his finger. 

O! there lay the boy, asleep but dreamless, upon the fallen forest- 
leaves! his cheek rested npon his arm, bis curled locks were thrown 
back from his brow, his limbs were slightly relaxed. Had a sudden 
weariness overcome the youthful hunter’ Would his mother’s voice 
arouse him! She knew that it was death. 

“‘ This broad rock is the grave-stone of your near kindred, Doreas,’ 
said her husband. ‘ Your tears will fail at once over your father and 
yout son.” 

She heard him not. With one wild shriek, that seemed to force its 
way from the sufferer’s inmost soul, she sank insensible by the side of her 
dead boy. At that moment the withered topmost bough of the oak 
loosened itself in the stilly air, and fell in sft, light fragments upon the 
rock, epon the leaves, upon Reuben, upon hia wife and child, and upon 
Roger Malvin’s bones. Then Reuben’s heart was stricken, and tears 


| gushed out like water from atock. The vow that the wounded youth 


had made, the blighted man had come toredeem. His sin wasex siated, 
the curse was gone from him; and in the hour when he had shed blood 
fearer to him than his own, a prayer, the first for years, went up to 
Heaven from the lips of Reuben Bourne. — Democratic Revie. 
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A PARISIAN BAL ARTISTE. 


I chane od on one occasion to be “ assisting” ata bal artiste—and here 
I am tempted to venture a parenthesis within a parenthesis, and to hint 
to the uninitiated in Parisian social tactics, that it is no small privilege 
for a foreigner to be permitted to attend a ball of this description; for 
the monde artiste of the French metropolis is as arrogant and as exclu- 
sive in its way as the most frost-bitten circle of the genuine old nodbicsse 
of the Faubourg St. Germain; and if in the latter you are required to 
shew your quatterings, so in the former you must prove your claim before 
you can anticipate toleration and countenance. Mine was based on some 
twenty printed volumes, more or less readable, and was graciously ad mit- 
ted; and thus I found myself surrounded by Madame Sophie Gay, whose 
graceful, witty, and pure writings are neither known nor appreciated as 
they deserve to be on this side of the Channel; Madame Armand, known 
in the literary world as Madame Charles Reybaud, the talented, right- 
thinking, and womanly author of that admirable romance, Le Dernier 
Oblat, and a score of others as clever if not equally attractive to an 
English reader; Madame Ancelot, the spéri(uelle, the sperkiing writer | 
of comedies and vaudevilles; Jules Janin, the wordy, pragmatica!, but 
fearless feuilletonist, in his double-breasted blue coat with large brass 
buttons, whose peculiarly shaped forehead and singularly awkward bow | 
would distinguish him among hundieds; Fourier, the Socialist, with his 
elf-locks, bis wild moustache, and his eager energetic pouring forth of a 
tide of eloquence in a voice of melody; who, had his cause been as good 
as his intentions, would have proved a benefactor to his species ; Charles 
LeDru, the poet-advocate; Pradier, the sculptor, with his hand-some 
wife; Rachel, who was at that particular moment the ido! of all Paris, 
and a crowd of others,—painters, novellists, engravers, actors, singers, 
editors, and journalists. My anecdote relates to one of the editorial 
lions. 

Early in the evening he was presented to meas I stood leaning against 
a marble console in the chambre a coucher of my hostess; and, apropos 
of this pre¢’y apartment, perhaps some of my readers who may not have 
been so fortunate as myself, may wish to have a glimpse of it in order to 
form their own idea of the sanctum (or what should be the sanctum) af | 
a Paris'an belle of the first water. The ballroom, with its five hundred | 
wax lights, was entered from the corridor; and nothing could be more 
sparkling, animating, and joyous than its whole appearance. 

It is a strange fact, but fact it nevertheless is, that although our own 7 
fair countrywomen bear off the lilies and roses from the beauties of every 
other land; although the Spanish Donna kisses the earth with a foot | 


which ia much more worthy of worship than half the faces for which men | 
have run mad—and | have seen more than one such—although the soft | 
syrens of the East trouble your peace with eyes as wild as the gezelle’s, | 
and as gentle as the moonlight, and I have looked into many of these | 
also, still it cannot be denied that despite their thin bony figures, their | 
dense dingy complexions, and their generally coarse limbs, there is a | 
charm, a grace, and a witchery about Frenchwomen en toilette de bal, | 
which no other female, be she of what land she may, can ever hope to 
rival. Dress is but an accessory to other women, in France it is the 
woman hereelf; or if it be not, there is such an intimate and gracious 
blending of the two, that the one is as the soul and the essence of the 
other. Nothiog goes wroag—all is perfect—you would not have a tint 
jess or a touch more for the world—and then, her look, her tone, her 
gesture! Turn back a page, my benignant reader, and you will admic 
that the Frenchwoman was not educated, was not const‘tuted, was not 
born for home. It must be so, for I again assert that she has triumphed 
over nature, See her at her Tewée (I have done it often)—I do net mean | 
sach a levée as would be held in the shrine to which | am presestly about | 
to introduce you, for that, like most other things in France which will 
bear exhibiting, was meant solely forexhibition, buta plain, honest levée | 
de famille—how would she look beside the pure skinned, cleanly English- | 
woman; the graceful, fine-limbed Spaniard, the stately Oriental? The | 
question is so unnecessary, that itis almost impertinent; and yet, see her 
in public, she is Circean in her fascination, in her grace, in her & plomd. | 
Intellect she may not have, but she hasemphasis; erudition she may not 
possess, but she has tact; beauty she may not boast, physically, and 
actually, but there is a light, a charm, a radiancy about her that, fur the 
moment and for the purpose, is worth them all. 

Traversing this light and animated ball-room, and gliding along as 
carefully as possible among flowers, jewels, flounces, and furbelows; I | 
hed passed through a door-way draped with pale pink silk, confined in 
graceful festoons by heavy cords and tassels of the same materiv), and | 
found myself without further pause or preparation, in the afurementioned 
chambre a coucher. As it was not the sleeping apartment of my own | 
wife, I frankly confesa that I thought the whole coup d’et! cherming. 
The walls, like the door and windows, were hung with pink silk, looped 
back upon a white ground; and in every space thus produced, stood a 


tittle statuette of marble upon a bronze bracket. The toilette was all | 
point-lace and bijouterie; the mirror, set in a deep frame of ormoulu; | 


the bed itself was raised upon 4 dais at the upper end of the room, cov- 
ered with Persian carpets; the frame work of the couch was also of or- 
moulu, and the pale pink draperies were gathered into a gilded coronet, 
surmounted by a plume of snowy feathers. Nothing could be purer or 
prettier; and the effect of the whole arrangement was greatly enhanced 
by the nature of the light, which was contained in four vases of alabaster 
placed on pedestals in the angles of the apartment. 
were acattered about in every direction in graceful profusion ; and several 
costly bouquets which had been presented to the hostess by her guests, 


Jewelled ornaments | 





| for the ball was given to celebrate her féte day, completed the picturesque 
disarray of the room. 

I was, as already stated, leaning against the marble chimney piece of 
this pleasant shrine of Somnus, occasionally glancing at myself in the 
huge glass which covered the entire space above it, and occasionally 

| joining by a slight remark in the argument which was going on a short 
way from me, between two well-known young Ccramatists; one of whom, 
steeped as he is in genius, will never be successful on the French stage, 
his talent being too simple and unexaggerated for the taste of his coun- 
trymen ; the other, wild, eccentric, and unequal, who has made good his 
hold upon the favour and even the enthusiasm of the pubiic, although 
there is neither solidity nor probability in any one drama that he has 
produced. The nature of the discussion may be guessed from that of 
the speakers; the argument was maintained on the one side by a proud 
sense of right, Nowever unrecognised by fortune; and on the other with 
the vehement emphasis and self-gratulatory unction of success; which 
made luck supply the place of logic, and pointed with a steady finger to 
the play bills of the last few months. It was dusing the most earnest 
portion of their conference that I saw a friend approaching me, followed 
by a strikingly handsome man of about three or four-and-twenty. His 
jet black hair was parted down the centre of the head, and fell in rich 
heavy curls to his shoulders; his moustachics and imperial were perfect 
to a hair; there was not a line upon the surface of his high forehead; bis 
hands, from which the snowy wristbands were turned deeply back, were 


| slender, and almost rivalled the linen in their whiteness ; in sLort, as they 


came towards me J felt a sensation of impatience that I was to be pre- 
vented from attending to the dramatic discussion by the niaiseries of 
some fashionable dandy; and I certainly was not prepared to hear my 
friend say, ‘ Mon cher, I have the pleasure to present to you M. ——, 
the editor of the ——,” and be mentioned the name of one of the higher 
Radical journals. At first I believed myself to be hoaxed, for the appear- 
ance of the petit-maitre who was performing the most gentle and grace- 


| ful of bows in acknowledgement of the introduction, was so extraordinary 


a contrast from the virulence and vituperative coarseness of the print in 
question, that I could not (as Jonathan says) realise the connexion be- 


| tween the two, the “ fitness of things” seemed to be so strangely out- 


raged. Nevertheless, my good friend had intended and wrought no 
my stification, as I soon discovered, when having hazarded a remark or 
two upon the dancing and the dancers, as the subject most in keeping 
with the appearance of my new acquaintance, he betrayed visible symp- 
toms of impatience, and ere long digressed to politics. Now, with 
possible respect for the nation, and their taste in ruffles, truffles, 


| champagne, he politics of a Frenchman always seem to me to be worse 


than nothing ; and I consequently religiously avoid all discussions of the 


| sort with peeple who act from prejudice instead of principle; and whose 


political creeds vary with the march of expediency. There was, how- 
ever, on this occasion, no escape for me, as far at least as listening ; for 


| M. —— had got himself presented to me expressly in order to favour me 


with his own view of public measures in general, and of English affairs 
in particular ; and to convict me—for what Frenchman ever doubts his 
own power to accomplish any thing which he may be pleased to under- 
take ’—of my erroneous opinions. Involve me in an argument, never- 
theleas, he could not. I have too utter a contempt for the blouse school 
of literature; and cared little for the reputation which I perceived that 
I was rapidly earning in what passes fur the mind of M. —— of being a 
nobody—without intellect ce energy; and consequently a “ oud,” a 
‘*non,” and a “ vraiment !” uttered, as in many cases it well might be, 
in an accent of bewildered wonderment, was whole share I 
touk in the conversation; but this was not at all /’effaire de M. le Re- 
dacteur; he was tent upon forcing the Englishman to utter some ex- 
treme opinion, which he might combat, conquer, and overthrow; and 
when he at Jength became convinced that I declined enacting the Quixote 
to his political windmill, he, as a matter of course, lost his temper, and 
became so violent that the two dramatists instinctively abandoned their 
own discussion, and advanced into our circle. ‘I know, Monsieur, I 


| know;” he almost gasped out, while bis large black eyes flashed fire, 


and his fine lip quivered ; “ I have been told that you are a Conservative- 
Tory—rabid Sap —oliee does that mean? bah !—What is England? I 
am a Frenchman—I can look upon you without prejudice, and I wil) tell 
you what you are; I will solve for you this problem that your Sir Peel 
and your Milord Vestminister could not make you comprehend—you are 
brigands—you are traitors—you are the froth of the sea!” 

I bowed in acknowledgement. 

“ You talk of your Vaterloo— Victoire de trahison, Monsieur. Try 
us now—you would be beatea—écrasés,"’—and he ground the heel of his 
varnished boot upon the carpet, and set his teeth hard, while the blood 
mounted to his brow ; “ formerly we had no jeunes gens in France, now 
we have five-and-twenty thousand—the jeunes gens are France—Moi, 
monsieur; moi, qui ai l'honneur de vous parler; moi, je suis la 
France!” 

“Ma foi, Monsieur,” said 1 coldly, as 1 slowly turned away ; “ tant 
pis pour la France.” And there ended my acquaintance with the Radi- 
| cal editor.—Vraser’s Magazine. 


a ———— 
ScHoormaster AproaD Acatn !—The Post says: In a certain bath- 
ing house, not a thousand miles from Phillips's h, is this notice : 
| “People are requested not to use anything that are in the bath house, ex- 
cept the boarders.” 
The grammer of the above is equal to that of the menagerie man’s— 
| “This, ladies and gentlemen, is the celebrated baboon, which picks nuts 
with its tail, which is its natural food.” 
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Brother Jonathan. 


WEW-YORE, SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1843. 


HELP YOURSELF! 


By this we mean, help yourself honestly and fairly, and fear- 
lessly. We do not say, “ help yourself to squash,” while we 
monopolize the only roast-chicken upon the table:—still less do 
we say, help yourself to chicken, while we have to put up with 
quash ;—but we say, behold a table spread by your Almighty 
Pather, with all the dainties and all the excellencies of earth ! 
Pitch into them !—Help yourself! 

Lo! a map of the World is before you—a map of the whole 
World! You are a live man—at least, we hope you are,—and 
if you are not, we should be glad to know what business you 
thave on earth,—and you are called upon tu say for yourself 
what share of it shall belong to you and yours—forever and ever. 

Forever and ever! Let us see. 
mewly cast adrift,—and you have that sinking of the heart, 
amayhap—that vague, dreary, comfortless misgiving—that 
@trange weariness of the spirit, which all who are ever to be 
good for anything must feel, when about entering upon a great 
—wmterprize, for life—when about undertaking to do that for 
@hemselves, in the great business of earth, which has hitherto 
Keen done for them, or whatever else they may be, they are 
eat of those who are made for dominion,—they will never do 
‘much for themselves, or others—either in this world, or the 
«wext. Of the man who trembles and waxes faint when left 
wholly to himself, and for the first time, upon the shore of that 
great world, strown with the shipwreck of nations, and piled up 
ewith the abandoned, half-buried, or wholly forgotten wealth of 
aages—we have always the highest hope. The greatly distin- 
gaished of earth always begin that way. The multitude, when 
eft co shift for themselves, go about it with as little anxiety and 
Garesight, as the unthinking enter amighty ship at midwinter, 
*%seund upon a distant voyage through unknown seas—a voyage 
* another world, it may be, like that of the President, when 
be sprang away from the outstretched arms of a great multi- 
wade, for the last time, only to plunge into the awful darkness 
ama mystery of that unsearchable gulf where men are now !ook- 
img for her, and may continue looking for her till the day of 
wm” gment. 

Think you the people aboard her had any of these wayward 
misgivings? Had it been so, might they not have been safe 
gow? Would they not have weighed their dangers, and held 
wa their course, through night and darkness—or hurrieane and 
jee—with a more wary and watchfultemper? Let the Colum- 
bis. answer, through the fog that has settled down upon her 
path along the hoary deep. 


Se with the whole business of life. They who tremble 
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| you see the table spread out, as it were from the four quarters 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


You are young—untried— | 





of the Heavens: when that map of the world, with all its glo- 
ries and terrors—its kingdoms and its thrones,—its treasures of 
knowledge, and its chambers of power,—its fiery gems, and 
stars, and women—is unrolled before you, and you are called 
upon to help yourself—if you rush headlong into their midst, 
and lay about you right and left, without compunction or 
remorse, or modesty or shame, like a great booby of a boy at 
home for the holidays, take our word for it you are a lubber— 
not worth picking up in the street. To the dogs with all such 
eattle! They never do any mischief, to be sure—but what of 
that? They neverdoany good. They are never distinguished, 
never cared for—never missed. And the sooner they are out of 
the way the better. 

But you are no longer young. You area middle-aged man. 
The world has gone hard with you, perhaps. You have lost 
all your earnings—all that you have been gathering and heap- 
ing together, for the better part ofa long life. Well, what if 
you have? You have a character left. You have experience 
—or, at any rate, a wife, and a houseful of children. If you 
havn’t these, and all these, or the greater part—we acknow- 
ledge your case a uard one—you are much to be pitied—but I 
tell you there is hope. You are alive man. You have but to 
stand up, look about you, and help yourself! 

Count up the years you were engaged in business, before 
your character was established, or your experience worth 
having. You are fifty years of age, if you like, this blessed 
day. You have been told that a man who is not comfortable 
at fifty, never can be so in this world. A foolish saying at the 
best, alike false and foul, and wholly unworthy of acceptation. 
A man at fifty has been upon the average, we'll say twenty 
years, or twenty-five at the very outside, in business for himself. 
Up to the age of twenty-five, or thirty, if he was not a block- 
head, he was in business for somebody else—learning his trade 
therefore, at other people’s expense. From twenty-five, or 
thirty, he was in business for himself, and failed—say, not 
oftener than once every five years—or, at any rate, came so 
near failing as to wonder at his own escape, and astonish 
everybody else. At last, having tasted of the bitterness of deso- 
lation—a word of Hebrew, better rendered speculation—he 
grew reasonable, cautious, thrifty and pains-taking; and then, 
owing tono fault of his own—too large a stock, perhaps, or a 
fall in prices, never heard of or dreamt of before,—a failare of 
title in the house he had bought for his old age, under the best 
possible legal advice—or a whirlwind, or a fire which swept 
away all the insurance capitals—or—no matter what—he finds 
himself a beggar. Well—and what of that ?—who cares? 
All the money he ever made in his life, like a Christian—that 


| is, without running some unreasonable risk, honestly and fairly, 
| and without mischief to others—he made in the course of not 


ta plunge are they and they only who are well prepared to find | 


their way back to the shore, should it become necessary. 


When called upon to help yourself, therefore, and you being | 


youthful, untried, and without experience—finding your whole 
ineart faint, and the whole man sick—are discouraged, bear in 
maind that such things are only fora season that are allowed for 
wman’s apprenticeship to trial; that they are for the strengthen- 
img of those whoare intended to bear sway on earth. All these 
feelings are but the premonitory symptoms of greatness. They 
shew that you have a becoming sense of danger. Having 
denins, therefore, you will provide against it—or lie down in 
he next ditch, and die like a dog. Either will do. 
wamph, or the world is rid of you—as the Spartans were cf the 
tintidren who could not endure the hardship of their seasoning. 

On the contrary, when you hear the trumpet sound: when 


more than five or ten years, at the mest—and when he had no 
family, perhaps—no pledges to give the world for his good 
behaviour. 

And now, at fifty—and penniless—and free—what has he to 
fear ? Or rather, what have you to fear. Let us make it your 
own case. Being in reasonable health, and being a reasonable 
man—and you must be both to have so long outlasted the temp- 


| tations and trials of youth—your chance of life is now worth 


You tri- | 


twenty-one years. More than double the time you need for get- 
ting back all you have lost. What others have done—you may 
do. Our wealthiest men have all been bankrupts, at least 
once, in the course of their life, though it may not have appear- 
ed in the newspapers; our oldest men have al! been at death’s 
door—and that saved them. They were frightened into taking 
' care of themselves, and of that they had left. Hence are the 
| former rich—and the latter o/d; and for no other reason perhaps. 
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But you have no capital. So much the better—if, by capital, 
you mean cash, and nothing but cash ; for that would be pretty 
sure to involve you. Anxious to get rich in a hurry, and to re- 
tire from business in good season, that you may gloat over your 
wealth—be comfortably hated for life—and rot of old age and 
worthlessness, you would be pretty sure to plunge deeper than 
ever, to hazard more, to keep heavier stocks, and sell for more 
questionable paper. 

But you have capital—no matter who you are—if you are 
the man we take you to be ; a downright honest fellow, with 
experience, and character, and a wife and children—or if that 
be too much to ask, but with serious intentions that way—you 
have a capital, and the best of earthly capitals. 

Ask the best merchant you know, which of the two he would 
rather trust to-morrow, not for six months, noreven for twelve- 
months, till his first notes fell due ; but for many years or for 
life, and as a regular customer—a young, inexperienced, un- 
married man, with a capital of twenty-five thousand dollars or 
so to begin the world with ; ora man of fifty—that’s your age, 
you know—of unquestionable honesty, tried experience, with 
a large family, and not a dollar to bless himself with—over 
head and ears in debt, if you will, but the other day ; but now 
solemnly, and forever discharged by the benignity of the law, 
or by the good sense and good feeling of his creditors. There 
would be—there cou/d be but one answer. Experience, charac- 
ter, and that wisdom which is only to be learned by suffering, 
and trial, and sorrow, and bereavement, are together a better 
capital, than ever twenty-five thousand dollars were, for any 
man alive, at the age of two score and ten. And a wife and 
children being his pledges for good behavior—his sureties to 
the whole world—such a man has nothing to fear. Let him 
lift up his head therefore, among the sturdiest. Let him be of 
good cheer—and help himself ! 

But you are an old man, perhaps. You have been stripped 
of your possessions by fraud, or treachery. You have felt how 
“ sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, to have a thankless child.” 
Old age is upon you. You are weary of the world. You can- 
not go back to the great thoroughfares of business. Youcannot 
mingle again with the strife of the money changers, and the 
money gatherers; you dare not lift up your eyes to the source 
of all consolation—you are afraid to think of what may hap- 
pento you and yours hereafter—within a single year perhaps 
—and, to say all ina word, you are ready to give up the ghost, 
where you are. 

Poh, poh !—fudge !—Be a man ! at your age you have need 


of but little here—and of that little—but fora few days. “Man | 


wants but little here below—nor wants that little, Jong.” And 
shal! you not be provided for, if you deserve it ?—ay, whether 
you deserve it or not? Most assuredly you shall. But you 
must help yourself. 

Or—you are not altogether so badly off. It may be, that 
some of your possessions are left to you—and you make your- 
self unhappy, and everybody about you miserable, because 
your houses and stores are unoccupied ; or because your rents 
are falling ; or your stocks not altogether what they were 
cracked up to be, when you put your faith in that very dear 
friend of yours—was he nota very dear friend ?—that parti- 
cular friend of yours—dont you wish he had been a little more 
particular ?—the Wall-street broker. 


| 


for yourself, you have had your misgivings for that year. Every 
year you could foresee with absolute certainty what your ex- 
penses must be—to say nothing of your losses, and after you 
had summed them all up together, house-rent, store-rent, clerk 
hire, household expenses, and all sorts of miscellaneous items 
—you knew that you were not within a third perhaps of the 
real amount it would cost you to get through the year with. 
And where, you have always asked yourself, where ts all this 
to come from? Expenses are in large sums, clear to the un- 


| derstanding, and certain ; profits are made up of small items, 


eee en LC 


—— 


If so—you ought to be ashamed of yourself. What! have | 


you no memory! no thankfulness !—with one foot in the 
grave, and the very darkness thereof, reaching up for you—and 
the future literally roaming about your habitation, and calling 
for your dust—have you no faith, nor hope—neither wisdom 
nor strength to help yourself ? 

Listen. Every year of your life, since you were in business 


| incapable of being reckoned up ; and always contingent. Still 


you have gone on—and on—and on—and at the end of the year, 


| when you came to take account of stock; you have always 


found yourself provided for ; and to what purpose ? Only that 
you might have another fit of the blues ; and give way to ano- 
ther mood of vamanly self-distrust, and base unthankfulness. 
Is it not so—are we not right? Then what have you to be 
afraid of? Help yourself, and God will help you! 

Are you young ?—help yourself. But beware of helping 
others. Wastefulness and folly—and wretchedness, and want, 
will be your reward, if you do so—before you have got under- 
standing. 

Are you middle aged—Ae/p yourse/f; and help others, but 
sparingly and thoughtfully. A little too much, and you spoil 
them forever. They who begin to swim with bladders—are 
pretty sure to go to the bottom at last—and of themselves. 

Are you already on your way down the slope that leadeth to 
the chamber of death? still you havea duty to perform, Never 
allow yourself to be discouraged—or unthankful. Be of good 
cheer, whatever may happen. Put faith in your character—in 
your fellow-man—but above all in Him, whois, more than all 
others, the friend of the Old man, else why hath he suffered 
him to encumber the earth so long ?—in other words—help 
yourself. And in helping yourself help others. Else what are 
you good for? And what is your wisdom worth? And what 
business have you here? You, who have been studying Man- 
kind all your life long, if you are no safe judge of character ; 
if you do not know whom to trust—who shall? Be a man, 
therefore ! help yourself. But, in helping yourself, help others ! 
and verily, verily, whatever may become of the world—and of 
your share of it, forever and ever—you shall have your re- 
ward ! 

ee 

The Dicxens!—The low-bred, insolent pretension of this 
young man has met with a most untimely rebuke. We had 
hoped that he would be suffered to go on till our people had 
come to their senses. It would have been all the better for 
them, and none the worse for him. 

The truth is, that he overran this whole country, very much 
as if it were a Tavern, and every large city a bar-room. From 
Dan to Beersheba all was barren—save where they sold juleps, 
cock-tails, and sherry-cobblers, or allowed him as much brandy 
and water as “Charles Dickens Esquire—and lady” might 
have cccasion for. 

He is now beginning to see the mischief he « ‘d himself, and 
his business, and to lament the unprofitablenes o the underta- 
king he hazarded so much upon. Pity he carried ais head so 
high—for among other things, it has made our people unjust to 
him—and to “ his lady.” 

But that is always the way with our folks. We build to 
ourselves idols “ with fronts of brass and feet of clay,” and then 
tumble them into the dust, and shout over their downfall. 
Broken cisterns that hold no water--or nothing but brandy and 
water—we hew for ourselves, and then “ fall a cursing like a 
very drab—a scullion,” because they turn out to be good for 
nothing, after they have leaked themselves dry. 


ge 
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His greatesi fault, however, happens to be our fault. We 
behaved like fools, and he mistook us for men of sense. Poor 
fellow ! he believed every word we told him through the aews- 
papers, or otherwise, about “ Charles Dickens, Esquire, and 


. . . e . | 
lady ”—the Pickwick papers, little Neli, or the Marchioness! | ashamed of our gent/ewomen)—we shall try to forget, and for- 


What wonder that his head was tuned ?—yours—whoever you 
are—yours would have gone round like a whirligig, for the 
rest of your life, we'll warrant you, had you been pestered 
with a fortieth part of what he was called upon to endure—and 
not only to endure, but to Lelieve. 


Let him make much of it—our people are fast coming to 


their senses. We foresaw, months ago, that they would soon 
wake up—and rub their eyes—and begin to look about them— 
and wonder what he would do next—and what could have 
led them to make such fools of themselves. 

Of our earnestness and good faith he had never any reason to 
doubt. Every speech he made was full of proof that he never 
questioned our sincerity. But what must he have thought of 
our understandings—of our common sense—of our decent self- 
respect, as a people ? 

If you would have a true answer, go to Martin Chuzzlewit, 
and after hurrying through, or skipping over, half a dozen 
chapters or so—by far the best he ever wrote in his life—though 
he is never weary of repeating himself, nor of saying over and 
over again whatever he may have been clapped for: chapters 
brimful of something which, so far as we know, has been 
always overlooked in him—a strong and beautiful poetry, 
wholesome, natural, and fresh—though labored to death, and 
so worked up, clearly at a dead pinch, as to make you wheeze 
and catch your breath, in following him, this way and that way, 
along his path—and there you have it !—there you find that 
answer at full length, signed, sealed, and sworn to, like an affi- 
davit in the representation he deliberately gives, odds bobbs! of 


eur manners, habits, and opinions here—/ere, in the city of New 
York! 


And now, by what the man says of our people, we may judge 
of the value of what he says of other people, and of jis truth. 
What a change must follow a trial of Charles Dickens, Esquire, 


by that standard! Hitherto he has been thought so faithful, 
and so life-like, that when he may have happened to fail, it has 
been supposed to be the fault of his sitters. But how is it here ? 
Answer all ye that knew him—and all ye that mistook his 
insolent familiarity for high breeding. A police-reporter, and a 
stage-critic, transplanted from Bow-street and Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre to the drawing-rooms of New York—and there encou- 
raged to patronize Washington Irving. Admitted tor the first 
time in his life, perhaps, on a footing of equality among well bred 
men and women, who were prodigal of their kindness to him, 
and foolish in their admiration, the poor fellow is expected to 
behave like a gentleman while there—and to tell the truth 
after he has gotaway. How preposterous! 

One word more. If we, the New Yorkers, are what he says 


away by our flattery! And if weare not—in the name of 
common sense, and common decency, what is he ? 


Were the wretched and silly caricatures—the stupid blunder- 


pudence to offer for sale to his own countrymen, as portraits 


from life, and sketches of manners—and a faithful history of | 


what he saw here—fifty times better than they are, they wou!d 
not prevent our people from being ashamed of themselves—and 
of him—for the rest of their natural lives. 

But the lesson was wanted. We have got it: and so has 
he; and much good may it do us both! 
thing to be remembered—let us not be unjust. 


Dickens Esquire and Lady,” be left in peace hereafter. But for 


| tainted with it. 


| altogether ; yet such appears to be the fact. 


ing—and the deliberate wilful untruth—which he has the im- | paper with extracts from our pages in them, and the souree is never men- 


Only—there is one | 
Let “ Charles | 
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him and his folly in lugging her before the public, in the way 
he did, as “ the /ady of Charles Dickens Esquire,” she would 
never have been heard of—and for her sake (a very amiable wo- 
man we dare say, though not so much of a /ady, as to make us 


give, the faults of her husband. 

Tre Bepiamite.—We have received a prospectus of a new weekly 
paper, to be started on Sunday next, bearing this significant title, which 
is intended to be edited by /unatics. That the persone starting it are ia 
that melancholy condition, the fact itself furnishes incontrovertible evi- 
dence ; that it should be edited by lunatics, is nothing new—for, looking 
at the contents of some of the newspapers, the only wender is that their 
editors are permitted to remain out of an asylum. 

If these are veritable, bona-fide lunatics—crazy in every sense of the 
word—we have no doubt the paper will succeed,—but there must be no 
half-way measures—no milk-and-water humbug: their efforts must afford 
proof that they are mad, and very mad indeed, or they will fare no better 
than their neighbers. Monomaniacs of the press may, and are to a cer- 
tain extent, tolerated, but the public are getting tired of them—the taste 
wants stirring up, and we really have not heard of a mcre feasible plan of 
doing sv, than that of starting a real, ghorovgh-going, right-down mad 
journal; it will direct public taste into a different channe!,—serve ps a 
corrective to its present vitiated character,—ruin the republishers of 
Paul de Kock and Madame Geo. Sands, and ultimately dignify the 
press generally. We therefore say to our mad friends—go ahead ! 

Ce -" | Satine 

ComMaxypDER Mackenzit.—This name is so closely associated with 
the “‘ Somers tragedy,”’ that the very mention of it recals the fearfal 
scenes in which he took so prominent a part, and the memory of which, 
no doubt, he would gladly bury beneath the waters of Lethe. It was a 
fearful act, and if one of necessity, was certainly not one to boast of. Is 
it not shocking, then, to witness the exertions of his friends (7) to elevate 
it to an act of chivalry and courage 7—TIs it not an outrage to delicacy— 
to humanity—to get up subscriptions to make the man splendid presents 
as though he had performed a brave and meritorious action ! 

The last of these disgusting mummeries took place at Philadelpiia, a 
few days since, in the presentation of an elegant and costly sword. 
Truly if Mr. Mackenzie has ever adopted two lines of the universal 
prayer, he has obtained his desire. 

“ That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 
— 

Pus£y1sM.—From all accounts, the doctrine of Puseyism is rapidly 
spreading throughout England. It is calculated that out of 12,000 cler- 
gy in England and Wales, 9,000, or three-fourths of the whole are deeply 
In Scotland, again, the whole of the Episcopal clergy, 
with the exception of three or four, are decided Puseyites. In Ireland, 
also, the heresy is making alarming progress. It is calculated that the 
majority of the Bench of Bishops are more o1 less 2eeply tinged with it. 
Those of the Prelates who mos: openly advocate Puseyite principles, are 
the Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Oxford. 

By: the-bye, the “ the nine days wonder”’ about Dr. Curey and his or- 
dination has passed away. The troubled waters of sectarian strife have 


| subsided, and the Revered Doctor goes forth with a notoriety which, if 
| he were a worshipper of Mammon, would be as good as a fortune to him. 
we are—what a simpleton he must have been, to be so carried | 


EE - 
A worD To oUR Brotner Epitors.—The credit system seems to be 
pretty generally abandoned by our contemporaries. We were not aware, 
however, that the adoption of the “ cash system” was to preclude credit 


We tske up paper after 


tioned. Sometimes John Neal is credited; but, inasmuch as there are 
many other writers for the Jonathan than John Neal, the odds are that 


he did not write allthe articles selected ; besides, it is neither fair towards 


| them nor to the proprietors, and is a system we should be very sorry to 


see generally adopted. We therefore hope thet our Editorial brethren 


| will give “ Brother Jonathan”’ all the credit he deserves. 


—_—_ 
TRAVELLING. —The fare from Philadelphia to Baltimere continues a: 


$3—to Richmond $11, to I’etersburg $11 50, to Charleston 26, to Whee- 
ling 13, and to Pittsburg 9. 
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Street Creanisc.—The Mayor has signed the bill annulling the | above mentioned papers were refened to the Finance Committee, to re- 
contract for cleaning the streeta, entered into by the last Common Coun- | port thereon. 
cil, and will thus involve the city in almost incalculable expense; for if Cucrvaste Necticesce.—A widow lady named Coster, in passing 
they are mad enough te annul a good and legal cuntract, they will also | No. 72 Duane street on Sunday afternoon, stepped upon the grating on 
be mad enough to defend the act, in order to give their partisucs some the sidewalk placed over the cellar vault, which tilted and she fell. She 
vicking in the share of cost-. | fainted away and was carried into No. 74, when it was found that one of 

We are surprised that a community like this, quietly permits these | ner legs had been seriously injured. A litter was procured from the hoe- 
things to take place. We are surprised that no public meeting wascalled | pital, and she was conveyed to her residence in West Broadway. The 
to remonstrate against so gross an outrage; for though in itseif it may accident was caused by the grating being left unfastened. A vault grat- 
be strictly a party measure, the payment of the penalty for the violation | ing found loose befure a dwelling, exposes the occupant of that dwelling 
of the contract will not be so, it will fall alike on Whig and Locofoco. | to aheavy fine. All vault grates should be examined at stated times bya 

The old contractors continued their work for a few days, but they 
have since abandoned it, and sue for damages. 





city officer. 

| Tue Lavisca Prrates.—It turns out that the man arrested at Buffalo 
re was not Webster, the third pirate. He is consequently still at large. 

Tue Rocky Moustats Exrepition —A paragraph, copied from a | GranbD Jury PresentMent.—The Grand Juty at the lastterm of the 
late number of the St. Louis Gazette, in relation to some alleged distur- | Court of Sessions, made a presentment at the close of their labours, 
bances in the party under the command of Sir William Drummond | which demands the attention of theauthorities. The first part refers to 
Stuart, is contradicted by the Mobile Advertiser, and pronounced false | the infamous and fraudulent practices of certain persons connected with 
in every particular. The truth is, that a man by the name of Sarphey, that court, as attorneys, who appear tobe in the habit of imposing them- 
who had by some mistake been allowed to join the expedition, and who, | selves on persons under arrest, as counsel without the capacity or know- 
by his bad and roguish conduct, had rendered himse!f obnoxious and | ledge, which would qualify them fur the proper discharge of their duties, 
disagreeable, had been invited to leave, found upon his arrival at St. | and chen by engaging in compounding felonies, fleecing their clients, and 
Louis, that his unexpected return would have to be accounted for. He | other disreputable and forbidden practices, defeating the ends of justice. 


accordingly trumped up the lie which has caused so many newspaper They also presented the practice of persons claiming to be counsellors, 
remarks, aad so much anxiety for the safety of the gallant party. and others, who are suffered to intrude uninvited into the Female Depart- 
—< ment of the City Prison, in search of clients or ocherwise, and there to 


Tue Presipency.—The politicians are on the move for the next Pre- | indulge in the use of indecent language and conduct, to the great scandal 
sidential campaign During the week, the Democrats have had meet- and pain of virtuous females, who aie there detained. 
ings to elect representatives in a County Convention, which in turn will The concluding portion related to the practice of confining witnesses 
be represented in the State Convention. The Whigs, we presume, will } in the City prison, which has been presented term after term, but with no 


rot remain inactive. The political cauldron is now suspended—svon the result. 


fire will be kindled, and then Conspigacy.—The Grand Jury founda bill of indictment against 

“Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble,” James Berger, J. G. Hamilton, and Richard Sutton, for conspiracy to 

until the result is known. We “rejoice greatly,” that we haven't to defraud the Atlantic Insurance Company, the particulars of which have 
dance round %. been fully published. 

ae | Constiturionar Rerorm.—A mass meeting was held on Tuesday ta 


Tue State Evictions.—In North Carolina the whigs have dicted the Tabernacle, for the purpose of shewing the necessity of a Reform of 
four members of Congress, and the democrats three. | the Constitution of this State. The cuntemplated reform is, to take from 
In seventeen counties in Tennessee, the whig gain on the vote of 1341 | the Executive the power of making so many appointments—it was stated 

is 1,067. The whig candidate is no doubt elected. that 1416 officers were appointed by him. 
In Indiana it is supposed the whig candidate for Governor is defeated. Another defect is said to be in the Court of Errors, composed as it is, 
—— chietly of legislators and politicians—to effect the necessary reform, a 


LOCAL NEWS. convention was recommended. 
It all ended in words however—no resolutions were offered, and no 
Curistina Cocurane, on GenmMourR.—This woman has been deliver- 


ed over to the custody of Officer McKay, and proceeded with him to Eng- 


action taken. 
land, by the steamer on Wednesday last. 
| 


Resicsatios or Mr. Ketty.—This gentleman who held the situa- 
tion of Deputy Cletk of the Court of Sessions, tendered his resignation 
on Tuesday last. Alfred Phillips, Esq., is appointed to succeed him. 

Deticerate Muxper.—Two towdies named Cullen and Blaney, met at 
the porter heuse of McGuire in Mott-st. on Tuesday morning, both intoxi- 


AnxoiHer Demand cxDer tHe Treaty.—A man charged with hav- 
ng committed a theft in Canada, was arrested here on Friday, at the 
instance of the Britis consul, who demanded his surrender under the | 
treaty. Mr. Rapalje, the United States commissioner, decided that, as 
theft was not one of the crimes enumerated, he had no jurisdiction in the | 
case, and the man was discharged. The money we understand was 
restored. 


icated. An unsettled quarrel still existing between them, Cullen wanted 
the other to fight him there, but McGuire separated them, and placed Cul- 
len in the back room and shut the door. Blaney soon after seized a knife 
which lay upon the counter, and entered the room. Cullen stillin the hold 
of McGuire, saw the eye of the assassin on him, and breaking from his 
grasp, made towards Blaney, who seized him by the neck with the left 
hand, and holding the right hand down by his side, out of view, he plung- 
ei the knife, even to the hilt, into the left side of Cullen, who in 
stantly fell, exclaiming “ lem stabbed.” The murderer intending to 
make his work complete, mare a second stab as he fell, and srtuck bim 
on the leftarm, inflicting a deep wound. He then turned, and laid the 
knife, reaking with blood, on the counter, when he was seized and carried 
to the Upper Police, where he was committed to await the issue of his 
treacherous conduct. Cullen was berne to the City Hospital, where he 


ceased to live about three o'clock. 

Resolutions, prohibiting all entertainments, festivals, &c., at the pub- A verdict of wilful murder has been rendered against him. 
Lic expense, and also, the furnishing of refreshment by the Assistant or | Sce-Marins AMusement.—Captain Taylor attracted a large number 
any other person at the publicexpense. To sell all the furniture in the | of persons to the Castle Garden on Friday afternoon, to witness his ex- 
possession of the Assistant Keeper of the City Hall, not necessary forthe | periments in his sub-marine armor. He descended to the bed of the bay 
.se of his family, and the amount thereof peid into the City Treasury. 
And to allow each member of the Common Council, annually, $50 for 


coach or cab hire, while in the discharge of his public duties. All of the 





Repecrion or Sacantes.—Tais subject bas been employing much of 
the attention of the Common Council lately. On Monday night it was 





azain discussed, and the various reductions suggested, referred to the 
Finance Committee, together with the amendment of Alderman Lee, 
that a reduction be made of 20 per cent. in all salaries of $2,000 and | 


upwards ; of 15 per cent. in those of $1,500 and upwards ; of 10 per 
cent. in those of $1,000 ard upwards ; and five per cent. in those of j 
$750 and upwards. 

Another rezolution, that the salaries of all persons which exceed $100 
employed by the Common Council, be made 10 per cent. less than at | 
present. Also referred to the same Committee. 


and brought up various articles, which had apparently lain there for along 
time. He eubsequently blew up an old vessel, but we think not so clever- 
ly as Colt’s invention performs it. 


| 
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More Pinacy.—A sing uler onarge bas been made before the Recor- 
der of New O:leans, by a Mr. Stebber. He states that he chartered the 
schooner Luda, Ceptain Hurd, to go to Laguna, or such other port as 
might be designated, and to convey him as acabin passenger to and from 
that place, or any other, to New Orleans. The schooner proceeded to 


Campeacby, and under various pretexts was detained there by the cap- 


tain come time. Stebber subsequently heard that the captain had ex- 


pressed a determination not to convey him to New Orleans. He imme- 


diately proceeded on board with the intention of remaining these, and 


drank some coffee with the mate, the captain's brother. The captain 


soon afterwards came on beard and persuaded Stebber to return with 


him on shore, which he did, accompanied by the mate; but feeling un- 


well he fell asleep in the boat, and when he awoke the ship was not i 
sight, and the mate and he were alone, and the mate rowing from Cam- 
peachy, which he continued to do all night, and Janded the next morning 
at Lerma, some ten miles distant. 

Mr. Stebber, however, got two men to row him back, the mate accom- 
parying him, when he found that the captain had run away with the 
schooner, together with his property, amounting to about $3,500. 

Hurd is well known in New-Orleans, and bas had commend of schoo- 
ners in the Mexican trade fur a number of years. 

Gt nce Sai 

AcquitraL or R. P. Dowoen.—Afier a duration of six days, the tri- 
al of R. P. Dowden was brought to a close on Saturday evening by the 
Jury, after a few minutes’ absence returning a verdict of Not Guilty. 

The Jury then retired into the Marshal’s office and signed the fullow- 
ing petition ; 

“We the jurors who tried Mr. Dowlen, do acquit him fairly, fully 
and honorably, and prey that the President may reinstate him in office.” 

The District Attorney, on the rendition of the verdict of acquittal on 
the charge preferred against the prisoner for stealing Treasury notes, an- 
nounced his intention to abandon the two other indictments for forgery. 


In the course of the day, Z. C. Lee, and the Secretary of the Treasury | 


gave evidence to the Jury as to the manner in which they had treeted 


Mrs. Dorsey, as to what she had said to them, and what they had said to | 
her, denying the truth of many of hez statements, and repudiating with | 


indignation the charge of conspiracy. 
rr 
SHockine MurperR.—A man named Dolen and his wife have been 


committed to prison at Tonawanda, Pa., charged with the murder of | 


Rufus G. Gear, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
whom he had been acquainted, and was persuaded to go to his shantee. 
The next day the woman went to one of the neighbors and stated thet 
her husband had been murdered during her absence. They went to the 
house and found the body cof Gear weltering in gore, from a wound in- 
flicted with some sharp instrument behind the left ear, perfectly dead 
though still warm. Dolen was absent. 

A postscript in the Argus states that Mrs. D. has confessed that she 
killed Gear with the fire-tongs, in defending herself from his asenults. 
Her story is improbable, as it conflicts with what she has before said, 
and it does not look reasonable that a gash of the kind should have been 
inflicted with any but a sharp instrument. 

ene tiina, 
Morperovs Arrray at Harsimus.—Ona Sund y evening, while se- 


veral persons were drinking in Bedford’s Tavern, at Harsimus, N. J., op- 


posite this city, a dispute arose between some of thuse wh» had drank to | 


excess, and Bedford turned out two men, whose names we have not learn- 
ed. The fellows thus ejected immediately repaired to the house of a 
worthy man named Casey, a laborer and commenced an attack upon th> 
inmates, The assailants were armed with bludgeons of wood, with which 


they beat Mr. Casey in a horrible manner, fractaring his skull, and never | 
stopped until they were able to “ hurra” over what they supposed to be | 


his dead body! 


A courageous daughter of Mr. Casey exerted herself to 


save her parent, and the two vil’ains inflicted a number of severe wounds 


upon her, Jeaving her insensible upon the floor! The villains then west 
to the honse of their employer Mr. Harrison of Courtlandt street, and 
went to bed. They were both secured the next morning. There is no 
hope of Mr. Casey’s recovery, but the daughter is not dangerously wounc- 


ed. 


: ———— = 

YANKEEISM BEAT OUT.—A fellow has been arrested at Oswego, N. 
Y., for counterfeiting fresh Perch by sewing the heads of those fish to the 
bodies of Suckers. 


| to have been entered into fuur months age. 








It seems that Gear met Dolen, with 





APPLETON TRE Bicamist.—It will be remembered that this person, 
pretending to be a temperance retormer, travelled through the country 
sometime since, and in almost every place he stopped he managed to 
get awife. He had at least one 2 mouth during the few months he was 
It seemed to be a sort of marrying mania, and a very 

Nothing had been heard 
of him f 


or some tire, but a few days since he was found in Nassau- 
street very drunk and very crazy, end 


at the South. 


peculiar and dangerous one it certainly was. 


conveyed to the police. If ever 
there was a case where ineasity might—nay, ovght to be pleaded, —it is 
this. If marrying one wife be no proof of reason, bow much of a lunatic 
must that man be who marries one every mozth. 

—— 

Commopore Moore.—A New Orleans paper says it is rumored that 
Commodore Moore will resign his commission in the Texan Navy, and 
come to New Ocleans, where it is said, be wil] receive a handsome sum of 
money from the Government of Yucatan, on acco n’ of the contract said 
Capt, Lathrop, of the brig 
Wharton, it is reported, will succeed Moore in the command of the Tex- 
an Navy. Lathrop is looked upon to be as good as be is brave. 

— 

Hail-stones of the size of a hen’s egg were picked up in the streets of 

Detroit, Mich., after a violent storm on the 9th 


Oth. The same storm visit- 
ed Maumee City, Ohio, spreading devastation and ruin in its course. 


The windows on the west side of the buildings were broken in, gardens 


| destroyed, fivit materially injured, and crops of a!] kinds greatly dame- 


ged. 


—— ee 

A Speciat Treo of the U. S. Court for Missouri bas been erdered to 
be held at Jefferson Ciry, in that State, on the second Monday of next 
month, to enable the Grand Jury to ect upon indictments againat the 
prisoners connected with the murder and robbery of Chavis, the Sante 
Fee trader. It is not known whether the trials will come on at this 
special term or not. 

—— 

Etworts axp Foaa have walked 450 cf the 1,000 miles. 
time of walking, 109h. 29m. 36s.—Fogg’s, 104h. 55m. 36s. 
shortest time, 1 mile, 9m. 1s.—Fozgg’s, 10m 19s. 


Elworth’s 
Eiworth’s 
The Mail states thet 
a young pedestrian only 10 years old, will commence this afternoon to 
walk five hundred miles in five hundred successive hours.— Trans. 
—_— 

Licutsinc.—Prof. Olmsted has kept an aceourt of the number of 

deaths, by steam and lightning respectively, which have been reported in 


the newspapers during the last year. The result shows that more lives 


| are destroyed by lightning than by aecitents arising from the use of 


steam.— New Haven Herald. 
——— 

Prince de Joinville has presented to Captain Shouk, of the steamer 
Columbia, a gold snuff-box, accompanied with an expression of hia thanks 
for the kindness and attention showed to him by the ceptain during his 
voyage on the Lakes. 

— 

Counterfeit $3 notes of the National Bank are in circulation on the line 
ofthe camal. Letter A. pay to H.G. Stevens, No. 1084, June 18ch, 1843, 
T. Munn, cashier, James Gallatin, Presd’t, Darand, Perkins & Co., N. 
Y., engravers, paper thick and light, engraving coarse and easily disco- 
vered. 

Tue Tornoxto Murpers.—The ccroner’s jury, on the death of Kin- 
near, have returned a verdict of “ wilful murder” against McDermot ; 
and on the death ef Mary Montgomery “ wilful murder’’ against Mc- 
Dermot and Grace Marks. 

EE —— 

Yettow Fever in New Onveanxs.—On Saturday week, of fever 
cases there were three admissions into the Charity Hospital, and twe 
deaths. 

—— i —— 

Tue Texan Banpds.—Information has been received of the dispersion, 
disbanding and partial disarming of the Texan bands, who interfered 
with the Santa le trade, by Capt. Cooke of the U. S. Army. 

- 

A Bic Teroat.—Capt. McLean, of the steamboat Swallow, is dezer- 
vedly the most popular man on the North River, A wag ence gave it to 
him thus in a toast: ‘Capt. MeLoan—The hugest cannibal of modern 
times—he will fake down a thousand men, women and children in a sin- 
gle Swallow.”—Rochesier Democrat. 
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LITERARY. 


Tue Prenian, by Mrs. Anna L. Snelling. —This valuable and enter- 
taining youth’s miscellany for the present month, is filled with instructive 
and highly interesting subjects, it commends itself to parents and 
guardians. 





Gerotocicat Cosmocony, by A Layman. Robert Carter, 58 Canal 
street.—From the hasty glance we have been enabled to give this work, 
it appears to be one of peculiar interest, particularly since the discoveries 
of modern geologists have tended in some degree to throw discredit upon 
the Mosaic record, and many, and even some ecclesiastics believing the 
fact that the earth existed millions of ages prior to the scripture era, have 
attempted though not satisfactorily to shew that they are consistent with 
each other. 

The present work is to exhibit the fallacy of the method by which this 
is attempted to be shown—to prove that they are not well founded ; or 
that they are open to as grave objections as the Hebrew text, or the com- 
monly received chronology. The importance of the subject will ensure 
a large circulation of the work. 


Puitip in Seance or a Wire. 
a sequel to “‘ Kate in search of a Husband,” and will well repay the 
reading, 


Tue Sapeatn Vinpicator. 30 Ann street.—Nos. 1 & 2 of this 
paper are issued, and ably advocates the cause it espouses—a Sabbath 
reform, and urges a return to the Sabbath of the Bible, the seventh day 
of the week. 
views, that if the Sabbath be well and properly kept, it matters little 
whetker it be on a Monday or 4 Saturday. 


Usury: THE Evin anp tHe Remepy. Burgess § Stringer, 222 
Broadway.—We comply with one of the author's requests, by informing 
the public where this sheet may be obtained. We are sorry we cannot 
eomply with the other two—to read and publish a synopsis of its contents. 
To those who are interested in the question, we have no doubt it will be 
very interesting—our own opinion is adverse to the present Jaw, we dont 
see why money should not be taken imto the market, and treated as other 
commodities. This appears to be the author’s views, or something like 
it, aad we think he is right. 


Mrs. Cotmay’s Macazine. The August number of this periodical 
has been lying before us some time, and we have treated it with the same 
unavoidable neglect that has fallento the lot of a large number of 
beoks and magazines now on our table. This work, as our readers well 
know, is intended to supply a want long felt in this country, of a youth’s 
periodical, and ‘‘ The Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine”’ seems to be all chat could 
be desired by mothers for the «se of their children, containing, as it 
does, all the interest which is necessary, beautifully combined with a pure 
moral, that cannot fail of a good result. 

Among the number of those who are thus constantly engaged in the 
pleasing task of providing suitable mental aliment for the infant mind 
and for that of even youth’s and adults (forthe magazine may be read 
with profit and interest by any body) are Misses Sedgwick and Gould— 
Mrs. Sigourney, Osgood, Graves, Jewett, and Goodwin. Besides these 
regular contributors the ensuing numbers will centain an occasional arti- 
cle from Mrs. Ann S. Stephens of this city, and a few tales, sketches 
and poems, from the pens of C. Donald Macleod and Owen G. Warren. 
I: must also be remembered that the talented editress, herself, is a con- 
stant writer for the magazine, and none knows better than she how to 
convey a beautiful moral, in language adapted to the capacities of the 


aceeptable to all. 


for both instruction and amusement. 

New Mvsic. The “ Plasmion Waltz’’ has been published at Boston 
and is now on sale in this city. We have heard it played in private so- 
ciety often, and find that it is a favorite. 
one merit, unusua! in mostof the music published lately, it seems to be 
entirely original. 

————— a 


Tue Citizen Kinc —Louis Philippe will be 76 on the 6th of October 
next. Seventy of his royal predecessors have not averaged above 30. 





Winchester, 30 Ann street.—This is | 


It appears to us, with due deference to those genitlemen’s | 








The air is beautiful, and it has | 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue Park Tueatre.—Mr. Simpson’s budget is looked for with 
much interest; if he performs his part so well as Barry has his, in all 
that relates te the Theatre, we may anticipate a brilliant season. We 
shal] be surprised indeed, if the transformations that will have taken 
place in the house, and the corresponding spirit which we are assured 
will be exhibited in every department, does not give new life and impulse 
to thé drama in this country, and cause the heart of many a manager to 
The Park is unquestionably the Theatre of America; it gives a 
tone to theatricals, and when it is prosperous, the others will be also. 

We speak from ocular demonstration when we say, that the interior of 
the Park Theatre is undergoing a thorough and complete renovation. 


rejoice. 


| Indeed, from the steps in front to the stage-door in Theatre-alley,—from 


the pit tothe dome, [and we might include the roof }—all will be chan- 
ged. We passed hastily through it with Mr. Barry, on Wednesday—saw 
what is already done, and heard what is intended to be done, In the 
first place, the walls are to be painted with oil-color throughout,—the 
old, dingy green is to give way to a bright salmon-color; the front of 
the boxes isto be of a pale French-grey ground,—the lower tier orne- 
mented with gold wreaths, blending the hickory and oak together. The 
second tier to be divided into compartments, and adorned with pic- 
tures from the illustrated Shakspeare, with gold ornaments; the third 
tier will be merely simple gold wreaths. The ceiling will consist of 
nine compartments, with paintings of the Muses—it is constructed. on 
the new principle, and can be lowered when necessary. The dome will 
contain the head of Apollo, surrounced with allegorical designs from Ra- 
bens. Seventeen new chandeliers will illuminate the house—they are of 
the most costly description, having magnificent drops at least nine inches 
long. The seats will be restuffed from the pit to the gallery. Thus 
much for the interior, and after all it will only convey an imperfect idea 
of the weik, which can only be fully appreciated when the house is light- 
ed up. 

It is proposed to give the exterior an entirely new appearance. The 
wall will be raised eleven feet, so as completely to hide the roof. New 
windows will be placed in front in the Doric style of architecture, and 


| in the lower centre niche will be a splendid statue of Shakspeare, to be 


presented to Mr. Simpson by several friends of the drama; and the up- 
per niche will contain an appropriate design. It is intended, if permis- 
sion be granted by the Common Council, to erect a neat and elegant 
baleony in front, which is much required to protect the lady visitors in 
wet weather, so that if these plans which we have imperfectly described, 
be carried out, old Drury will be an ornament to the city, and deserve 
to be considered the Theatre of the Metropolis of America. 


Nipto’s Garpen still continues to be crowded on the Ravel nights, 
to the infinite surprise of many; and it certainly is surprising when we 
consider that the same pieces have been played night after night, during 
the last two seasons, and with the same result. We do not attempt to 
account for this; indeed, there is only one way of doing so—they are 
alone—they have no rivals in their style of performance, which is om 
every point unexceptionable. 

The English vaudeville have been particularly successful, and excep- 
ting the star, the company is now very respectable. If we were dispos- 
ed, we might enquire why this gentleman puts his name in very large 
capitals in the Jarge bills, and in black letter in the small ones, in con- 
tradistinction to the rest—certaialy not from any particular merit ef his 
If he is entitled to do so from the mere fact of his being the step 
manager of the establishment, we hve no more to say—we are willing 


own. 


P benef ‘ , len. 
young, while it retains in its simplicity the dignity which would render SE ee ety octagon ee 


A new piece was produced on Wednesday night—a piece stated in the 


| bills as (“never acted”) entitled “ Military Movements.” 


We heartily recommend this work to every mother of a family, as af. | 
fording the best and cheapest means of furnishing to children matter | 


We should presume it neyer has been acted in the way it was present- 
ed there. It appeared to us to be a bad imitation of some scenes in “The 
Elixir of Love,” and if translated from the French, we can only say, that 
the translator ought to translate one more, and then—leave off. It ap- 
peared to us to be gag-gag throughout—we say this, in justiee to the 
translator.—The actors seemed to play for their own amusement, rather 
than that of the audience. If playied according to the text, it was ren- 
dered into English in a shameful manner, and as shamefully acted. 

Mrs. Hunt and Mr Sefton were perfectly unpardonable—the good na- 
ture of the audiences was taxed to theextreme. For Mr. Seftqn wecan 
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make allowance—but Mrs. Hunt being a member of the Park company, | 
and having a reputation at stake, should play more carefully—ashe was fre- | 
quently absolutely vulgar—she over acts every thing, and in trying to do | 
too much offends the audience. 

As for Mr. Sefton we have seen no reason to change our opinion of 
bim—he is not a low comedy actor—he has not a spark of humor or 
originality, and is a bad imitator. Miss Reynolds (barring her affected- 
ness) made the most of her part, and Andrews, Davenport, and Vache 
played well, but the leading business is in bad hands. 

The Chatham is really doing well, at least the company appears to be 
satisfied and that is a pretty good criterion. Mr. Vandenhoff has played 
an engagement there with much success, though we must confess, it is 
hardly the sort of audience to appreciate his talents. If Mr. V. were to 
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act wisely he would join the stock company of the Park next season—he | 


would be seen to more advantage there than elsewhere, he may rely upon 
that. 


MiTcuEtis’ OLypic is under course of putification—we know little 
of the arrangements for the next season. Some operas are tobe produced 
we hear, but we hardly see how that is to be done without a male singer 
—the manager must not begin the “ penny wise and pound foolish” prin- 


them within the means of those, who cannot afferd to subscribe to the 
mere aristocratic musical societies of the city. If the others have been: 
and the next are intended to be, as good as the last, then we have not a 
doubt, of the permanent success of the enterprise. 

Austin Phillips cenducted it and Miss Reynolds, Mrs. Morley, Measrs. 
Brunton, Pearson and J. Pearson assisted. Besides these there were 
some we did not know, but among the musicians we saw many ‘old 
familiar faces.’ Miss Reynolds sang delightfully, and in the ballad ‘I 
should like to Marry’ she was peculiarly happy, and drew down a 
vociferous encore. Mrs. Morley sang ‘ Thro’ the Woods’ and ‘ By the 
margin of fair Zurich’s water” very pleasingly. We are surprised that 
we hear so little of this lady. 

Mr. Brunton is a stranger to New York having been for some years 
past at the South—we hope to keep him with us this season at least, and 
the managers will be at fault if they permit him to go. If Mitchell has 
not secured him he will take our advice and do so, he is just the man to 


| take poor Edwin's place. He sang ‘ They mourn me Dead’ beautifully, 


ciple now—he will require all the energies he possesses. Mary Taylor | 


{don’t gasp” young men] returns—Mrs. Timm does not. 
Loder may, but not to the orchestra, he will simply arrange the music. 
Mr. Marks who led so admirably last season is re-engaged—we are glad 
to hear it. We hear that the Olympic will boast of eleven lovely women, 


who all sing! mark that. 
— 


THEATRICAL MOVEMENTS. 

Ludlow & Smith have now the Mobile, New Orleans and St Louis 
Theatres, and they have been invited to take the management of the 
Louisville one also. If s0, the new theatre will be completed and opened 
early in the Spring. 


The St. Charles, New Orleans, opens on tke Ist of November. Mr. 


George | 


| tive ease. 


and Mrs. Brougham are engaged for that and Mobile, also Mrs. Stuart, | 


Miss Randolpb and Tom Placide. 

Max Bohrer and Mrs. Gibbs are giving concerts in Montreal. The 
French Opera Company commenced there with Les Diamans de la Cou- 
ronne, and had a full house. 

The National Theatre at Boston was reopened on Monday last. The 


following are among the prominent members of the “ corps dramatique :” | 


Messrs, J. Gilbert, Chapman and S. D. Jobnson, of the late Tremont 
Theatre; R. Hamilton, (stage manager) Bellamy, from the Southern 
Theatres, and W. G. Jones; Madames Anderson, Cramer, Gilbert, C. 
R. Thorne and Miss Fanny Jones. 

Welch’s Olympic Troupe are doing well at Gibraltar. They are under 
the immediate patronage of the Governor, They next proceed to Al- 
giers, and from thence to Constantinoplz and Grand Cairo. 

Mr. W. E. Burton is engaged at the Arch Sireet Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, which has just been opened. He has been obliged to bring suit 
against the stockholders of Chesnut Street Theatre, to recover some per- 


ago. 


The Chesnut Street House is undergoing important repairs and altera- | 


tions, and will be opened at an early day, with a strong company and a 
fair list of stars, under the stage management of Mr. Rufus Blake. The 
Cushman, we are pleased to hear, is contiaued. 

Otto Motty was fined twenty-five dollars in St. Louis on the 25th ult., 
for giving theatrical exhibitions withuut a license. 

De Begnis and Mrs. Bailey were giving concerts tugether in Quebec. 


They proceed to the upper provinces. 
—— 


MUSICAL. 

We attended the last of a series of concerts, on Monday night at the 
Shakespeare Hotel, and certainly were agreeably surprised as well by 
the excellence of the entertainment, as by the number of talented indi- 
viduals we found engaged in it. 

We understand that Mr. Chas. M. Kicg commenced these concerts 
with the intention of forming a Musical Society, and several musicians 


joined him—four concerts were given and with such success, that we | 


and in ‘ Pretty Star of the Night’ was deservedly encored. Gallantry 
compels ‘us to mention ‘A young lady,’ who sung “Banks of the Blue 
Mozelle,”—if her voice were equal to her beauty—she would hardly find 
a rival. 

Austin Phillips conducted and sang admirably, as he always does, and 
the evertures and concerted pieces were performed well—the orchestra 
requires arrangement, by which it could be made very effective. 

—$——— EE 
THE TURF. 

A very exciting trotting match came off on Monday afternoon, on the 
Beacon Course, between Lady Suffolk and the Oneida Chief, which re- 
sulted in favor of the Chief, winning the two first heats with compara- 
There is little doubt however that the mare was not in good 
condition, indeed it was apparent from the start that she could not win. 
She was ‘ off her foot,’ and tired unaccountably. After going the first 
two miles in 5h. Gm. or 2h, 33m. each mile, which she did easily, she 
tired and fell off, and the Chief beat her by nearly a length. It is ex- 
pected that a second edition of the match will take place 

The first match was between Fashion and Cottage Boy—two mile 
heats in harness, which was cleverly won by Fashion. 

The fineness of the day attracted a large concourse of spectators, 

————— 

Attisons’ History or Evrore.—Harper § Brothers have issued 
No. 13 of thia interesting and valuable work, also, 

Branpe’s Excyctorapia of Science, Literature and Art, part XI, 
and 

McCutrocnus’ Gazetteer, parts 2d and 3rd. 

An accurate list of the names of all persons who have been declared 
Bankrupts in this district, is published by M. Y. Beach, at the Sun Office. 


LATER rroM Mexico.—The Mexican steamer Petritia has arrived at 
New Orleans, bringing six of the Perote prisoners who made their escape 


| on the 22d ult. 
sonal property belonging to him that was left in the theatre some time | 


rr ——_— 

‘Please, sir, I don’t think Mr. Dosom takes his physic regular’ said a 
doctor’s boy to his employer 

‘Why a0?’ 

‘Cause, he’s gettin’ vell so precious fast ” 

— 

Love or Cattpren.—Fondness for children denotes, not only a kind 
heart, but a guiltfess one. A knave always detests children—their in- 
nocent looks and epen brows speak daggers to him—he sees his own 
villany reflected from their countenances as froma mitror. Always 
mark the man or woman who avoids children. 

i 

Teams or Expgzarwent.—Uncle Moses is particular in his counsels 
to Lem to beware of the women. He says that he tried to court up one 
once, and she called him all sorts of foul names. Lem inquired what 
those foul names might be. “Duck and chicky and such,” replied the 


| old bachelor, swelling up. 


— 


An editor “down east’ suys the chaps grow so fast in Vermont, that 


understand a new series will take place forthwith. The object, and a | they are obliged w wear Indian rubber trowsers, strapped down, which 


very excellent one it is, te give the series at such a price as will bring | 


stretch as they grow! 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 
TO LAIDA. 


BY c. DONALD MACLEOD. 


Tis pleasant in the early spring, 

To lie and dream of thee ; 

Nor suffer any other thing, 

To come ’tween Heaven and me. 
When Hopes, a gay and brilliant throng, 
Fieat round me on the breeze of song : 
Like wild rose leaves in forests fair, 
When Summer winds are idling there. 


To dream that thou hast loved the lot 
That ever bears along, 

Thy name with my far-sailing thought, 
To the green land of Song. 

Thy voice, the air to which I glide, 

Thine eyes, the stars upon the tide : 

Thy smile, the sunshine loved the best, 

Thy heart, the haven of my rest. 


I stood within a dream built-place, 
And thou wert at my side. 
I looked upon thy gentle face, 
And blessed thee as my bride. 
I bade my arm in fondness warm, 
Rest twining round thy matchless form : 
And saw a guiltless passion shine 
In those unfathomed eyes of thine. 


And from thy mind its purer ray 
Upon my soul poured in. 
For thou had’st lured each thought away 
From danger and from sin. 
And thou bad’st given thy heart and hand, 
To train me for the Better Land : 
From earth my thoughts and feelings free, 
And fit for God, for Heaven and thee! 


So dreamed I ere my heart was taught 
The idlesse of its vow ; 

But Love and all the bliss he brought 
Are gone forever now. 

And Hopes in fading colors clad, 

Are dying round me sear and sad ; 

Like leaves that fall through forest air 

When autumn winds are moaning there. 


NAVAL. 


Nava. Onpens.—August 7.—Leave of absence for three months to 
the jofficers of sloop Yorktown, at New York. August 8.—Leave of 
absence for three months to the officers of the sloop ton, at Boston. 
Assistant Surgeon H. D. Taliaferro, to Hospital near Norfolk. Mid- 
shipman A. N. Smith to receiving ship at Boston, after leave of one 
month. Midshipman T. Pattison, order to the Falmouth revoked, and 
leave two months. August 9.—Commander Wm. Inman, to command 
the Iron Steamer to be employed on the Lakes. Lieutenant George 
Minor, to the Warren, Norfolk. Lieutenant James H. North, to the 
Steamer Union, Norfolk. Lieutenants R. F. Pinkney and R. S. Tra- 
pier, to the Warren, Norfolk. Avugusi I0.—Lieutenants B. Sheppard 
and Fitzallen Deas, to Navy Yard, New York. Lieutenant John A. - 
detached from Navy Yard, New York. Lieutenant R, Semmes, to com- 
mand of Steamer Poinsett. Midshipman T. B. Wainwright, detached 
from Steamer Union, Norfolk. August 9th.—Acting Gunner John 
Owens, Sailmaker John Jones, Acting Boatswain W. Whitehead, and 
Acting Carpenter W. Knight, tothe Warren. Lieutenant G. Lockwood 
to the rendezvous at Boston. Lieutenant William A. Jones to the Pen- 
—_ yard. Midshipman J. B. Kinkaid to the receiving ship at New 

ork. 

U. S. ship Vandalia, was at Chagres on the 22d July, to sail for Bos- 
ton on the Ist of August, all well. 

A large steamer steering I. S. E. was passed on the 1st inst, in lati- 
tude 36 35, and longitude 74, which is supposed to have been the Mis- 
souri from New York for the Mediterranean. 

The U. S. schr Boxer sailed from Matanzas, on @ cruise, on the 
30th ult. 

Off Cape Henry, about the 9th inst, an American frigate (supposed 
the Decatur) was seen steering East. 
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Commodore Downes has hoisted his pennant cn board the U. S. re- 
ceiving ship Ohio. He was received wiih the customary salute. 

The U. S. brig Somers, from Savannah, was at Cape Haytien, 18th 
ult., for St. Mare, St. Domingo, soon. 

U. S. ship John Adams, at anchor near Montevideo, in the gale of 
May 29 and 30, parted two of her chains but finally held on. U. S. 
schr Enterprise, Commodore Manning from Rio Janeiro, in a leaky con- 
dition, arrived at Montevideo, June 5, and reported the gale very heavy 
on the coast, having been compelled to throw over some of her heavy 
guns. A letter from Buenos Ayres, dated June 13, states that she would 
probably be condemned. 

The Unixed States sloop of war Decatur, Commander Abbott, bound 
to the Coast of Africa, went to sea on Friday of last week. 

The U. S. ship United States, Commodore Jones, and the U. S. schr 
Shark, Com. Eagle, were in Calloa Bay, June 20th. 


— 


Stavery DexounceD sy THE Son OF A SLAVEHOLDER.—Cassius M. 
Clay (nephew of Henry Clay) has come out in a series of articles in the 
Lexington (Ky.) Intelligencer, denouncing slavery in unqualified terms. 
In one of these articles, Mr. Clay says: 


I denounce those who would by legislation or otherwise, fix the bond 
of perpetual slavery and the slave trade upon my native State. In the 
name of those who in all ages have been entitled to the first care and 
protection of men, I denounce it. In the name of them, who in 76, like 
those who sent back from Thermophylc: the sublime message, go tell 
‘‘Lacedemon that we died here in obedience to her laws,” illustrated by 
their blood the glorious doctrines which they taught, I denounce it. In 
the name of Christianity, against whose every lovely and soul-stirring 
sentiment, it forever wars, I denounce it. In the name of aes 
civilization, which for more than a century, has with steady pace move 
on, leaving the Cimmerian regions of slavery and the slave trade far in 
the irrevocable and melancholy past, I denounce it. Jn the name of the 
first great law, which at Creation’s birth was imoressed upon man, self- 
defence, unchangeable and immortal as the image in which he was fashion- 
ed, and in His name, whose likeness man was deemed not unworthy 
to wear, J denounce slavery and the slave trade forever. 





Cayat Totts.—Account of Tolls received on all the canals ef this 
State during 


1st week in August. Total to 7th August. 
1839, $33,048 $794,471 
1840, 36,541 753,067 
1841, 44,947 957'171 
1842, 28,535 779,486 
1843, 59,130 917,614 


Frown asd Wueat.—Account of Flour and Wheat arrived at tide 
water durieg the 


Ist week in August. Total to 7th August. 


Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. 
1839, 7,119 5,390 331,748 113,418 
1840, 32,914 7,102 661,764 221 553 
1841, 25,501 13,838 650,125 130,928 
1842, 18,426 16,995 554,320 247,931 
1843, 58,241 32,289 731,044 223,340 


Taking flour and wheat together (the wheat reduced t» barrels of five 
bushels) there arrived at tide water to the 7th Avgust inst. 775,712 
barrels—against 706,074 barrels in 1240, the largest arrival in any pre- 
vious year.—Albany Argus. 

— 


ELoremMgest.—One Doctor Henry Peabody, of Cleaveland, had been 
for three years the attending physician in the family of Capt. Clifford 
Belden. Early in July last, Mrs. Belden left the city on a visit to her 
relatives in Sammit county, and after she had been gone about two weeks, 
the Doctor joined her, wi appointment, in Portuga county, and neither 
have since been heard of. She deserted a husband only. He left a wife 
and several children, and has made them destitute even of the necessa- 
ries of life, by mortgaging all his property, even his furniture, to raise 
money for his flight. The case has excited much indignation; and as 
the culprits may make their way to these parts, we copy from the Cleve- 
land Herald their description: —Peabody is about 44 years old, 5 feet 10 
inches high, rather portly, with full, brandy colored face, speaks quick, 
and shows a rather handsome set of small teeth, and is a great braga- 
docio. Mrs. B. is avery small, frail looking woman, about 32 years 
old, aud has no children. 


rr 
Birp Aristocra@y.—The editor of the Newark Daily, in copying an 
account from Silliman’s Journal, of an eagle that coald not abide rags, 
nor people out of their place, adds this curious fact : 


We once knew a bird, a beautiful “ Baltimore Oriole,” that made the 
clearest discriminations on this subject, and among other remarkable 
characteristics, manifested the strongest antipathy to a black face, the 


| presence of which invariably excited its belligerent propensities to the 


highest degree, causing it great restlessness if confined to the cage, and, 


| when at liberty, it would attack the face with the greatest ferocity. 





























For the Brother Jonathan. 
SIGNIFICATIONS OF PROPER NAMES. 


Mr. Epitor.—This list of proper names with their significations was 
made some years ago, chiefly from an old quarto edition of Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary and has since been enlarged somewhat from occasioral read- 
ing. The only lists of the kind I have seen besides Ainsworth’s are a 
: short list of some twenty names in the old Mirior, and, more recently 
17 quite a full one in Leigh Hunt’s “ Indicator.” 
As some of the meanings in my list seemed more correct than those 
given in the “Indicator,” and as this Magazine haa not been reprinted 
here, I have thought it best to send this list that your numerous readers 
might be amused with the significations of their names. Besides this, as 
Leigh Hunt justly remarks ,a parent owes to his child a name ofa pleasant 
sound, and such as will not by any singularity or misapplication, bring 
ridicule upon him in after life ; if also the child finds when it comes to 
be a man or woman, that this name has an agreeable signification it will 
be an additional pleasure. 
As the entire list would be tedious, I have selected only the most com- 
mon names : 
A. 
Aaron, Heb. A mountain. Alfred, Saz. All peace. 
Abel, Heb. Vanity, (Camder, quot- Alphonso, Goth. All our help. 
ed by L. Hunt, says Just.) Alwyn, Sar. All-winning. 
Abraham, Heb. The father of many. Ambroze, Gr. Immortal. 
Achilles, Gr. A freer fiom pain. Amos, Heb. A burthen. 


Adam, Heb. Red earth. Andrew, Gr. Manly. 
Adolphus, Sax. Happiness and Anthony, Gr, Blooming. 
help. Apelle, Gr. Dark-complexioned. 


Adrian, Lat. The elder. 
Allan, Brit. A grey-hound. 
Alberic, Germ. Simple. honor. 

Albert, Saz. All bright. Arthur, Brit. A strong man. 
Alexander, Gr. A helper of men, Augustus, Lat. August, grand. 


Arnold, Germ. 














Bartholomew, Heb. A son of him Bertram, Germ. 
who made the waters to rise. 
Basil, Gr. Kingly. 


voice, 





C. 
Cadwallader, Brit. Valiantinwar. Claudius, Lat. Lame. 
Cwsar, Lat. Short-haired. 
Caleb, Heb. A dog, (perhaps same ment. 
as British Allan.) 1. Hunt says Conrad, Germ. Able counsel. 
























































Christopher, Gr. A bearerof Christ. Cuthbert, Saz. 
D 





Daniel, Heb. God is Judge. Dunstan, Sax. Most high. 


David, Heb. Beloved. 











E. 
Edgar, Sax. Happy honor. Ephraim, Heb. Fuuitful. 
Edmund, Saz. Happy peace. Erasmus, Gr. Worthy of love. 
Edward, Saz. Happy keeper. Erastus, Gr. Beloved. 
Edwin, Sez. Happy winner orcon- Ernest, Germ, Sincere, earnest. 

queror. Esau, Heb. Completed. 

Egbert, Saz. Ever bright. Eugene, Gr. Nobly descended. 
Elijah, Heb. God is the Lord. Eustace, Gr, Sranding well. 
Elisha, Heb. The salvation, of God. Ezekiel, Hed. 
Emanuel, Heb. God is with us. God. 
Enoch, Heb. Trained or dedicated. Ezta, Heb. A helper 

F 






































Frederic, Germ. Rich peace. 





Ferdinand, Germ. Pure peace. 
Francis, Germ. Free, frank. 














G. 
Gabriel, Heb. The strength of God. Gilbert, Sax. 
Gamaliel, Heb. God's reward. 








Bright as gold. 
Giles, Gr. A little goat. 
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Archibald, Germ. A bold looker. 
A maintainer of 


B. 
Baldwin, Germ. A bold win- Benjamin, Hed. A sonof theright 
i ner. hand. 
Barnaby, Heb. A prophet’s son. Bernard, Germ. Bear's heart. 


Fair, illustricvus. 
Brian, Fr. Having a thundering 


Clement, Lat. Mild-tempered, cle- 


hearty. Constantine, Lat. Resolute, con- 
Charles, Germ. Noble-spirited, stant. 
valiant. Cornelius, Lat. Like horn. 


; 
Bright knowledge. | Otadiah, Heb. The servant of the Oliver, Lat. An olive. 


The strength of 








| Geoffry, Germ. Joyful peace. 


Godfrey, Germ. God's peace. 


| George, Gr. A farmer. Godwin, Germ. Victorious through 
Gerald, God. 
Gerard, >Perfect good will. Gregory, Germ. Watchful. 
Garret, § Griffith, Brit. Having great faith. 
Gideon, Heb. A breaker. Guy, Fr. A guide. 


H. 
Haman, Heb. Making an uproar. Herbert, Germ. Bright Lord. 
Hannibal, Punic. A gracious lord. Hercules, Gr. Glory from Juno. 
Harman or Herman, Germ. The Hermes, Gr. An interpreter. 
genera! of an army. Horatio, Ital. Worthy to be seen. 
Hubert, Saz. Bright color. 
Hugh, Dutch. High, lofty. 
Humphrey, Germ. Domestic, peace. 
J 


| Harold, Sax. A champion, 
| Hector, Gr. A stout defender. 
Henry, Germ. Rich Lord. 


Jacob, ) ae er John, Heb. The grace of the Lord. 
Jacopo, § Po eappaamter. Joscelin, Germ. Just. 
James, ) Joseph, Heb. Addition. 
Giacomo, H Josias, Heb. The fire of the Lords 
| Jago, { Heb. Beguiling. Joshua, Heb. A saviour. 
| Jachimo, J Jotham, Heb. Perfect. 


| Jason, Gr. Bringing health. 
| Joseph, Arab. The jasper. 
| Jephtha, Heb. A discoverer. 


Isaac, Heb. Laughter. 
Ishmael, Hed. God hath heard. 
Juan, (Spanish for Johma 


| Job, Heb. Sorrowing. Julian, } Pe 
| Joel, Heb. Acquiescing. Julius, Lat. Cutly-heired. 
kK. 
Kenelm, Sax. A defender of his kindred. 
| L. 


Laurence, Latin. Crowned with Lewis, 
laurels, or flourishing like that Louis, 


‘oe Defender of the 


tree. Luigi, ' 
Lazarus, Hebrew. . Destitute of Ludovico, ~~ 
help. Ludwig. 


| Leander, Gr. A polished man. 


| Leonard, Germ. Lion-heart. 


Lucius, Lat. Shining. 
Luke, Gr. A wood or grove. 
M. 
Methuselah, Hed. Driving away 


Mark, Lat. A hammer. 


| 

| Marmaduke, German. A mighty death. 

| duke. Maximilian, Lat. The greatest ri- 
| Martin, Lat. Martial, val. 


| Matthew, Heb. A gift. Michael, Hebrew. Who is like 
| Matthias, Heb. The light of the God. 

| Lord. Morgan, Brit. A mariner. 

| Maurice, Lat. Of Moorish blood. Moses, Hed. Drawn out. 

N. 
| Nathan, Heb. A gift. Nehemiah, Heb. The gift of the Lord 
| Nathaniel, Hebrew. The gift of Nicodemus, Gr. The people's vic. 

God. tory. 

18) 


Lord. Oswald, German. A ruler of a 
Orlando, ) Ital. Counsel for the house. 
| Roland, § land. Owen, Brit. Well descended. 
P. 
Patrick, Lat. A patrician, anoble- Peter, Gr. A rock. 
man, Philip, Gr. A lover of horses. 
Pau!, Lat. Little. Ptolemy, Gr. Warlike. 
R. 
| Randolph, ) Reuben, Heb. The son of a vision. 
| Ranulph, | . Richard, Sax. Rich heart. 
Randal, 1 Sac. Pure help. Robert Sax. Bright counsel. 
Ralph, J Roger, Germ. Strong counsel. 


Raphael, Heb. The medicine of Rowland, 2 


| God. Roland, 4 See Orlando. 
| Raymond, Germ. Quiet peace. Rufus, Lat. Red-haired. 


Peaceable. 5 Heb. A foundation. 
Sylvanus, 2 
Sylvester, § 
Simeon, Hed. Hearing, 


| Solomon, Heb. 
Samson, Hed. A little sen. 

| Samuel, Hebd. Heard by God. 
| Saul, Heb. Desired. 

i 


Lat. A woodman. 
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Sebastian, Gr. To be reverenc- Simon, Heb. Obedient. and sets his signet on them early. The souls of those that possess them 
ed. Stephen, Gr. A garland or crown. | S¢€™ to prey upon the body; consuming it gradually, till a slight shock 
T. proves a death-bolt. Such a one was he, who left me this card. In his 

Thaddeus, Syr. A breast. Thomas, Heb. A twin. | Swensy-thied your Wan Seo af qayten wep Canes Spee Dee eet Caan 


Theodore, Gr. The gift of God. Timothy, Gr. One who honors God. | pointment, and he died. 
| 


Theodoric, Gr. Given of God. Tobias, 2 Heb. The goodness of the | 


Ihave said he was ambitious. He had just engaged in his first lite- 
Theophilus, Gr. A lover of God. Toby, § Lord. 


| rary enterprize, a monthly magazine. The first number came out, writ- 


Vv. ten almost entirely by himself, full of promise and beauty. Critics laud- 
Valentine, Lat. Powerful. Uriah, Heb. The fire of the Lord. | ed, the world approved, but few subscribed. The publisher became dis- 
Vincent, Lat. A conqueror. Uzziah, Hed, The strength of the | couraged, would not consent to risk money in the establishment of the 
Vivian Lat. Fullof life. Lord. | work, and it never reached its second number. This was a death-blow 
W. | topoor J. He bad quatfed one intoxicating draught of praise, and his 

Welter. Germ. A ruler. William, Germ, Defending many. | soul thirsted for another; but the fountain was blocked up, as he thought 
Z. | forever. He had ascended one step of the ladder of fame, had been 

Zachariab, Heb. Remembering the Zebedee, Heb. Having an inher'- | hurled back with a sudden violence ; and his spirit was crushed in the fall. 
Lerd. tance. I saw him two months after the failure of his work, and in a low but very 

——< 


sweet voice, he told me he should not live many days. Even while he 
was saying it there was a melancholy smile on his lips, like the moon-light 

VISITING CARDS. on a bruised flower. He extended his hand and it was thin and pale, 
BY MRS. ANN &. STEPHENS. like that of a sick infant. He said truth—poor fellow, I never saw him 


The past, again. Why did this card thus present itself? I was sad enough with 
With time’s dim witchery around it cast, out it’ I will close the box, I can look no further. 
Steals on the sleepless memory. a 

] have opened this little treasure box of loved names, each a sweet or {Continued from page 44 . 

bitter link in the chain of memory. They are but paper—bits of pretty (Original.)} 

ornamented pasteboard, yet what a world of associations do they open. 

How does my heart leap or stand still, as I raise each from the repository RUTH E LDER. 

which in three years, has net been opened. My fancy cheats me, for as ny cone enat. 

I open this little box, my room seems filled with familiar faces—young, 


heppy faces, that I once looked on and loved. The delusion is over, I 


am alone, aye alone,—I have no friends such as they were, and shall ne- 
ver have again—never. 


Blossoms and Briars. 


On the morrow, felt much better, though not well enough to undertake 


all that I had in view down East. It so happened tha? my horse required 

Here, on the top of the pile, as if to win me from my lonely thoughts, | another day or two of repose, if I might believe Mr. Elder himself—or 
is the name of my dearest friend ; how delightful are all the associations | trust the eyes of poor little Ruth, who sat watching my countenance, in- 
connected with it, how like herself are the delicate Italian letters. I can | stead of eating her breakfast, while they were trying to persuade me, 
almost see her taper fingers forming the slight rose wreath that circles | from the oldest to the youngest, from the grandmother to little Bebby, 
them, so delicate and lightly touched that a fairy might have penciled it. | that 1 must not think cf going for two or three days—perhaps for a 
What a pretty link this little card is ina chain of deep and holy remem- | whole week ; it would be as much as my life was worth, to get another 
brances?—who would think that tears would come into my eyes while | cold, right on top o’ this. 
looking upon it. Yet why should I not weep ?—we are parted probably Well, well, said I—looking at Ruth, so that I flatter myself she under- 
forever. I loved her and she loved me—TI think she did. And there is | stood me, though nobody else might : we must see what can be done—I 
not between earthly things love more holy (maternal love excepted) than | do not feel strong enough to continue my journey to day, that’sa fact. 
that which one woman bears another. There isa magnanimity in it which Ruth stopped with a spvon lifted half way to her mouth, as if waiting 
raises it above all other kinds of friendship—a freedom from selfishness, | to have that sentence finished. 
that exalts it above common attachment. If there is a character in wri- And then, if I were ever so well, I should have to wait for the horse, 
ting, this is characteristic—very—for she was the purest and most deli- | or get another ; and therefore—let me see— 
cate of beautiful things, one that you could gaze upon without speaking, Rath began to look wild and breathe hurriedly. 
till your heart brimmed with pleasurable emotions. She was one that a A day or two cannot make much difference after all, in the business I 
woman might point out with exultation as a specimen of her sex. It is | am upon; the weather seems tobe unsettled, and if we can find anything 
strange how some hearts will live surrounded by evil, and yet remain un- | on earth to do here— 
contaminated, and even ignorant of its existence. Isabella’s soul was one Ruth dropped the spoon, looked at me for a minute, and pushed away 
of these ; it lived among the evil and the good, like a pure spring welling | her bowl of bread and milk. 
up its own bright waters, unmindful of, and untainted by the stagnant Ido believe I shall find it the wisest, as it certainly would be one of 
pools around it. Three years ago, Isabella was a young lovely girl. She | the pleasantest things in the world to stay here. 
isa wife and a mother now,—what a beautiful change must have been How the countenanee of that child brightened up! The grandmother 
there. Love to her would be like the sun-beams to the water-lily, ex- | set down her staff upon the floor with a most cordial emphasis ; little 
panding its beauty and rendering its purity brilliant. A sweet picture she | Neb threw a somerset over a pile of shavings at the door, and Bobby 
would make, as she is now mirrored in my mind, with her dark hair part- | shouted for joy. Even Liddy Ma-ry! looked rather pleased, I thought; 
ed from her forehead, her Grecian face lighted up with maternal love, | and as for old Joe—you’d have thought he had received a tray-ful of 
bending over that little cradle, and her dark contented eyes dwelling on | doughnuts to his own share. He was a famous fellow for doughnuts— 
the infant within. Dear Isabella! how I did love her. that ere Jue, they told me—in season or out of season, it was all the same 

This large enamelled card, with its gilt border and graceful running 


| to Joe; he was into everybody’s pockets, the moment he was allowed to 
hand comes next. My heart aches, as I look upon it, for it is a relic of | get near enough ; and never could be brought to acknowledge, that gin- 


the dead, of one whose inheritance of genius was too much for his vigor. | gerbread and cheese, or sweet apples and milk, were any touch to 
Ambition—literary ambition, cost him his life. I never saw a handsom- 


er mouth and chin than his—there was something so very chaste and spi- | in midsummer ; ubstinate Pettingill, I think they called him. 

ritual in the expression; but his eyes were too bright and large. It seerm- Sut what are we todo? [ continued. Have you any books in the house? 
ed as if his thoughts were consuming them with their own brilliancy. Nothing but the Bible, a copy of No Cross No Crown, two or three 
His forehead was white and very high, arching out till it became too hee- | old almanacs, and a—what the plagne’s the name o’ that are book the 
vy and full of intelligence tu harmonize with the lower part of the face. | sailor feller left here, last fall, Ruth? 

] never saw an old man with a forehead like that. 


Don’t know indeed, father. It’s o beautiful Look, though, I’m sure— 


the doughnuts he’d eaten, over and over again, at old Squire Pettingill’s 


| 
Death loves such brows | 
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though I can’t underetand a word of it: the print is so large and clear, | 
and the paper so smooth—oh, if I only knew what it wasabout! Nebby | 
says it smells like @ story -book 
Bring it to me, my dear, and let us see what I can make of it, said I. 
And I, said little Ruth—I have some books of my own, Mr. Page ; 
perhaps [ had better bring them too—or will you go up into our cham- 
ber, and see if there’s any thing there you'd like. You wont be disturbed 
there—will he, father 7—and you'll keep the children out o’ the way, 
wont you, mother ? | 
The mother said yes—and the father nodded—and Miss Liddy Ma-ry 
turned away somewhat snappishly, saying that when it was bed time, | 
she guessed she wasn't agoin’ to give up her bed, or, be kept out of her 
ckamber for anybody. | 
That you shan’t ! said her mother ; but you haint no objection, have 
you now, Liddy, if Mr. Page likes that air room better, to have him go up | 
| 
| 





there and overhaul the books and things, that Ruth’s got there, jest as 
much as ever he likes; you haint now, have ye? 

No, mother—not the least mite ia the world, if it comes to that; only 
he shan't sleep there. 

Nobody wants him to sleep there; whispered Ruth, coloring to the 
eyes, and looking as if she didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 

So, up stairs we went. 

And this then, said I, as we entered the snuggest and tidiest little room 
you ever eaw—this then is your chamber ? 

Yes. | 

And that is your bed, bey? 

No. It belongs to both of us—Liddy and me 

And who takes care of the room? said I, stopping at the door and | 
letting my eyes wander from one part of it to another—from the open 
window where @ creeper was trained so as to furnish a transparent cur- 
tain, all starred with morning glories, to the white-washed fire-place, 
brimful of sweet briar, wild roses and fir; and thence to the old fashion- 
ed maple bureau with its glittering brass handles and swelled front—the 
two chairs—one very large, with a leather bottom, in which two could 
sit very comfortably, as I very soon managed to satisfy myself—and to the 
dear little bed, of fresh flowering straw I could swear—and smelling of 
clover-blossoms and sweet fern—so smoothly made up, ard so ccol and 
pleasant for summer. It was a veryodd question to put, I acknowledge 
—but I could'nt help it-—I had my reasons—for between you and me and 
the post, dear reader, a slut never betrays herself any where, so utterly 
as in her bed-chamber. And who takes care of the room? said I— 
thinking of her dress, when she first appeared to me—of the figure she 
cut, gallopping over the bushes and clearing the storewalls—with her 
uncombed hair streaming behind her, and her gown slipping off her 
shoulders, and literally torn to shreds, about her ancles—and almost 
trembling to hear the answer. 

Who takes care of the roum, Sir!—why, who should take care of it, pray ? 

Your mother, perhaps, or your sister Lydia. 

My mother has enough to do for herself and father, and the children, 
Mr. Page, without troubling berself about me or my room; and as for 
Liddy—or Lydéa, as you call her—is that the proper way, I should be 
glad to know ? 

I nodded. 

Very well. As for Lydia, then—oh my! how strange it sounds!—but 
still, if it’s proper, who cares? Well, as for Lydia, she’s only a child, 
you know. 

Only a child, hey! And pray what are you? 

I!—opening her eyes at me with all her might, and looking really and 
truly astonished—I!—why, aint I fourteen, sir, and in my fifteenth year; 

Very true, I replied; and that reminds me, Miss Elder, that under 
such circumstances— 

What !-——Mivs Elder!—coming up to me, and catching me by both 
hands, and looking into my eyes with her whole countenance lighted up, 
and her young bosom heaving—TI tell you what it is, Mr. Page, I don’t 
allow anybody to Miss me, and the sooner you know it the better. 

But I shall Miss you dear, as long as I live, Ladded, wishing to soothe 
her and turn it off with a laugh. 

I suppose, but I am not sure, Mr. Page—TE suppose I understand you ; 
you mean that for what you call a pleasantry, but in a word—before we 
go any further, I want to know if you mean to call me Miss Elder again, 
go long as you breathe the breath of life? 





What shall I cal! you, then? As the eldest daughter of the house, 
you are properly Miss Elder. 
What shall you call me! stamping with rage, at the same time that her 


| eyes filled with tears—what shall you call me! Why, Ruth, to be sure! 


Ruth Elder—don’t you like the name? 

Like it! I cried, catching her up in my arms and kissing her ina 
transport—just in time to hear a confounded giggle at the door, and the 
noise of two or three pair of feet hurrying down stairs and clattering 
through the large, empty room we had just passed through. Like it!— 
I love it ! 

You do—well that’s enough. I wonder who that was watching and 
listening at the door. I'll tell father, | vow—father! father!—I wish 
you'd keep tke plaguy children out of my room, till they’re wanted—or 
ask mother if she will. 

Liddy Ma-ry! you tormented critter! cried the mother, what business 
have you there, hey? and then there was aslap; and then a good deal of 
running and squealing, and I thought I could distinguish the low growl 
of the grandmother, and a noise like that of Totty’s jigger, in full-play. 
At any rate, the uproar was soon over, and the whole house about as 
quiet as you ever saw anything alive on the Sabbath-day. 

And now for the book. 

Would you believe it! It was a beautiful copy of Paul and Virginia 
—the very book I would have chosen for such a child—but in Italian. 

A thought struck me. Her eyes glistened so, and she looked se 
happy, when I told her what it was, that I determined to sit down with 
her upon the spot, and read it off to her in English. 

Well, we both seated ourselves by the open window,—she herself 
shutting and fastening the door with her own hands, after calling to her 
mother once to keep the children out of the way. I was afraid to take 
her into my lap, now, notwithstanding the leather-bottomed chair—and 
80, placing her in front of me, so that I could see the play of her counte- 
nance, I went on with the story. 

It was twelve o'clock before I finished; and when I looked up, she 
was as pale as death, and her eyes were wet with tears; and when they 
called us to dinner, she could hardly stand. Not a mouthful could she 
eat. I had opened anew world to her, and I could see it in her eyes. 

And that is Italian! said she. Do read what Virginia says to Pay— 
no, not that—there’s another passage, still more beautiful; I swanny! if 
it didn’t make me cry when you read it—and I could give the world to be 
able to read it in Italian as you doin English, I don’t know why, but 
it seems to me as if it must be a great deal softer and sweeter in the 
original. 

The original is French, my dear 

And do you understand French ? 

Yes. 

You do! Well, I declare'—and maybe you could put that air into 
French ? 

Yes. 

Oh my ! how I do long to hear the sound of that language! Just read 
over the part I mean—will you ?7—where poor Virginia gets frightened at 
herself, and goes to her mother to ask what ails her, afier she has been 
thinking about Paul—and here she leaned forward, and resting her 
elbows upon my knees, poor child! sat, looking me in the face while 
I read the following passage to her, first in Italian, and then inFrench— 
hardly breathing till I had got through, and then looking as if she 
didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 

* Allo splendore della luna, ella incaminasi verso la fonte sua. Ne 
distingue |’ acqua, che ad onta della siccita stillava ancor in argentissimi 
zampilli su’ fanchi bruni della rupe. Immergesi nella vasea. Alla prima 
quel fresco Fristora i sensi suoi, ed ecco mille grate rimembranze affaciarsi— 
alla di lei mente. Si ricordea, che nella fanciulleaza, la sua madre a 
Margherita si compiacevane di bagnarla con Paulo in quel luogo stesso; 
che di poi Paolo riserbando per lei sola codesto bagno; ne avea 
scavato il fondo, ed ornate le sponde di odorosi piante. Tra mezzo all’ 
onda sulle braccia ignude e sul suo seno, travede il reflesso delle due 
palme, piantate alla nascita del fratello, ad alla sua; le veddi intralciar 
sul suo capo i rami verdeggianti, ed amichevolmente confoncere i loro 








frutti novelli sospira a questa vista 
Here she leaned more heavily upon me, and her strange melancholy 
eyes lighted up—and her breathing startled me—and for a moment, 6 


single moment, I felt sure that she underatood Italian, But the next, I 
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changed my opinion of her. She had been carried away by the natural | doesn’t go to the heart—all warm—like the sweet strangeness of that 


tenderness of the language. 

Sospira a questa vista; rammentasi |’ affato di Paulo piu soave de’ 
perfumi, piu puro del chiaro fonte—piu saldu delle palme unite. Entra 
ne] suo pensiero la notte, la solitudine, ed un fuoco divoratore |’ investe. 
Presto si caccia fuori con ispavanto dalle ombre perigiiose, ed insieme da 
quelle onde piu ardenti del sole. Corré Here the poor little thing 
covered her face with her hands and wept Corre alla madre a 
dimandare aiuto contro se stessa. Piu votte nel volerte spiegare gli affa- 
ni suoi, le strinse soltanto Je mani colle sue. Stetté piu volte per proferi- 
16 i] nome di Paolo; ma il suo—cuore oppresso lascio la lingua senza 
favella, ed inclinando la testa sul msterno sen nono poté far altre che 
inondarlo di lagrime.”’ 

And that is Italian! She whispered, after 1 bad got through. 

Yes—but you are weeping. I hope you de not understand the language. 

Not a word of it, Mr. Page—but why do you hope so, if it means what 
you say it does 7 

Merely because I could not bear to find that you had been playing 
tricks with me. 

Me playing tricks with you !—— Me ! 

But if you understocd nothing of the language why did you weep? 

You had already translated it for me into English. 

Ah, but why did you weep just there—there in the most touching part 
of the whole ? 

1 do not know—perhaps your voice changed a little justthere? All 
I know is, that I couldn’t help crying. Poor little Virginia! And then, 
to have her die so foolishly. 

Foolishly! my dear child! Put yourself inher place—would you have 
stripped in the presence of a great multitude, merely to save your life? 

And why not? There was Paul swimming toward the ship, and the 
breve sailor willing to risk his life for hep—whby shouldn’t she have un- 
dressed, if nothing else would save her life, and the life of poor Paul? I 
would ! 

At your age, perhaps. 

And why at my age? ButI am glad the poor gir] was found with 
Paul’s picture hugged to her bosom. That shows that if she wouldn’t | 
do what the poor black wanted her to, it was for the sake of Paul—and 
so—and so—may be I should have done just what she did, when it came 
to the pinch—and on the whole—growing very serious and dropping her 
eyes, just as if some new thought had struck her—J rather think I should. 

That you would, my brave girl! I cried, clasping her to my heart. 

Well, well—that’s enough! that ’Il do. And now fur the French.— 
Just give me that same passage, wil] you, that I may see how it sounds; 
and if you will just write it off for me, [ shall be—ch, you don’t know 
how happy ‘twill make me! 

With all my heart—and I gave the following translation: Elle 
s’ achemine 4 la clarté de la lune, vers sa fontaine; elle en apporzoit la 
source, qui, malgré la sécheresse, coulait encore en filets d’argent sur les 
fianc bruns du rocher. Elle se plonge dans son bassin. Dabord la 
fraicheur ranime ses sens, et mille souvenirs agreeable se presentent & 
son esprit. Elle se rappelle que dans son enfance, sa mere et Margue- 
rite s’ amessaient 4 la baigner avec Paul dans ce méme lieu; que Pau) 
ensuite, reservant ce bain pour elle seule, en avait creuré le lit couvert le 
fond de sable, et semé sur ses borda des herbes aromatiques. Elle entre- 
voit dans |’ eau sur ses bras nns et sur son sein, les reflets des deux Pal- 
miere plantés a la naissance de son frere et i la sienne, qui entrelacoient 
au de sa téte leurs va meaux verts et leur jeunes cocos. Elle pense 
a)’ emitié de Paul, plus donce que les parfums, plus pure que |’ eau des 
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fantaines, plus forte que les Palmiers unis, e¢ elle soupire. 

No change was perceptible in her breathing now. It was clear enough 
she didn’t understand French, however it might be with Italian. 

Elle Soupire—elle songe a la nuit, 4 la solitude, et un feu dévorantla 
seisit. Aussi-td6: elle sort, effrayée de ces dangereux ombrages, et de ses 
leaux plus brélantes que les soleilsdela zone torride. Elle court aupres 
de sa mere, chercher un appui contre elle méme. Plusieurs fois, youlant 
lui raccouter ses peines, elle lui presse les mains dans les siennes ; plu- 


| 
} 





sieurs fois, elle fut prés de prononcer le nom de Paul, mais son cceur 
oppressé, laissa sa langue sans expression ; et posant sa t(te sur le sein 
materne}, elle ne peut que I’ inonder de ses larmer 
And how do yeu like that; said 1? 
Not much—to tell you the truth. 


| 


T don’t understand it, somehow—it | 








other language. 


But, stay—maybe you'll be good enough to put the 
hole of that into English, once more. I long to hear it again. 
With all my heart: Only when I want to look into your eyes, dont hide 


them again, as you did just now. 


Did 1 !—well I declare, I begin to be afraid of you. 
Afraidof me! Why so? 
Why, to tell you the truth, bacause you seem to look through and 


through me—to read my very thoughts. 


And what if I do? 

Oh my !—I wouldn’t have you read mine, for the whole world ! 

Peh !— 

And moreover—she seemed nettled, I thought—and moreover to tel} 
ou the plain truth—— 

Well, well—out with it? Why do you stop. 

Because what I had upon my lips to say to yeu, might appear 


unkind, or saucy. 


Poh, poh—oat with it. 
I am afraid. 
Oat with it, I say! I would forgive you for anything but—such pitia- 


ble squeamishness. 


Pitiable squeamishness! Why not say childishness, and have done 


with it? 


Well then, childishness, if you like—1I saw she was growing pale— 


zounds! what a temper she had ! 


That'll do—that’s enough. You shall have the truth now; if you 


don't—by ! 


And the whole truth ? 

And the whole truth! or my name aint Ruth Elder! 

Be it so! I am prepared. 

Well then, what I wanted to say, and was almost afraid to say before 
—and wouldn’t say now if you didn’t make me—was thut—I am afraid 
of you, among other things, because you seem to know too much for an 
honest man. 

The little vixen! could it be possible! And this was the child I had 
been playing with—a gentle and affectionate child—the dear little romp 
—my poer little Ruth !—Upon my word, my fingers tingled to their very 
tips when I looked at her, very much as if I had been toying with lighted 
thunderbolts. 

Well done, Miss Ruth! said I. 


Miss Ruth again! What did I tell you? and what did you promise 
me? and how have you kept your promise !—and your temper !—and 
—escaping from my outstretched arms, and running to the door—how 
have you borne that frankness you were so well prepared for! 

She was gone: ay, gone! as sure as you're alive, and I saw no more 
of ber for that day. 

——— 


DEATH AND THE YOUTH. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


Not-yet—the flowers are in 

The sun is in the sky ; eras 
Not yet—my heart is full of hope, 

I cannot bear to die. 


Not yet—I never kxew till now 
How precious life could be; 
My heart is full of love—Oh, Death ! 
cannot come with thee ! 


Bat, Love and Hope, enchanted twain, 
Passed in their falsehood by ; 
Death came again, and then he said— 
“I’m ready now to die!” 
— 


AFPLicTiING.—* Everything is arranged for your wedding with Susan 
Tompkins,” said a father to his only son the other day ; “I hope you will 


| behave yourself like a man, Thomas.” 


The individual addressed was a young man seated in a chair, dispatch- 
ing a piece of bread and molassess. 

His only answer was a sigh, accompanied by a flood of tears. 

The parent started, and in angry voice demanded what objections he 
could have. ‘ Susan is handsome and wealthy, and married you nust be 
some time Or another. Your mother and I were married, and it is my 
command that a prepare yourself for your nuptials,” 

 Yes,”’ finally sobbed Thomas, “ That’s a different case you married 
mother ; but I’m sent out to marry a strange gal!” , 
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Exrraonpisany Nageative.—In Galignani’s Messenger we find 
the following extraordinary narrative, illustrative of the saying, that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Towards the end of 1841, Signor Antoni Gagnirao, an opulent mer- 
chant of Ferrara, disappeared, and after several days search, was found 
dead in a forest, having been, evidently, overcome and murdered after a 
desperate struggle. Upon some strong grounds of suspicion, two men, 
Toeti and Reglucci, who had frequently been employed in his house as 


porters, were arrested, and, after a short examination, confessed them- | 


selves to have been guilty of the crime, but justified themselves by pro- 
testing that they had not acted from any personal animosity, but only as 
the agents, for hire, of the deceased’s sister-in-law, Signora Birgando, 
the widow of a rich land owner, and a woman equally remarkable for 
her beauty and accomplishments, of whom they complained for having 
paid them very inadequately for the deed. This accusation, at first 
could scarcely be believed from the station and character of the female 
but it acquired a degree of credibility from circumstances, and particular- 


ly from its being known that the deceased had made a will, some yesrs | 


before, bequeathing the whole of his large property to the children of 
Signora Birgando, in case he himself should leave no immediate de- 
scendants; and had lately manifested an intention of marrying one of 
his maid servants. 

Signora Birgando was arrested and brought to trial, together with 
Toeti and Reglucci, before the Criminal Tribunal of Ferrara. Upon the 
confession of these two men, corroborated by the strong and powerful 
evidence of other witnesses, the widow Birgando and her two accem- 
plices were condemned to death, after standing a certain time exposed 
with ropes round their necks, in a pillory to be erected in front of the 
church. 
Supreme Court of Bologna. The full confirmation of the sentence was 
universally expected, and even the three advocates of Signora Birgando 
had no other hope than that of inducing the court to reduce the punish- 
ment one degree below that already pronounced upon her. 


That which neither the zeal nor talent of the Signora’s course], though | 


the most eminent men from the bars of Rome, Ferrara, and Bologna, 
could be expected to effect, was brought about by acts of Providence. 
Out of the four witnesses whose testimony was so strong against her at 
Ferrara, two died of natural deaths only a few days before the hearing 
of the appeal. A third, on the very morning of the new trial, was thrown 
from his horse and killed. The fourth made his appearance in court, 
and repeated his previous evidence, adding certain facts so,extraordinary 
that the Jadge could not help making some observations to him on their 
peculiarity, and recommended to him to ref »ct and modify his statements, 
if he found them incorrect or overcharged. But the man, raising his 
band to Heaven, exclaimed, ‘“‘ May I die upon this spot, if all I have 
said be not the truth!”’ At the instant the words were uttered he drop 
ped dead upon the ground, struck by apoplexy. The effect of this inci- 
dent on all present may be easily conceived. The President immediately 
adjourned the hearing till the next day. 


On resuming the sitting, the Court pronounced a decree, acquitting 
Signora Birgando, but confirming the sentence passed upon Toeti and 


Reglucci. The widow was about to retire in freedom, when the public 
prosecutor interposed, and moved the Court that she should be remanded 
to prison for six months, that time might be allowed for the discovery of 
any fresh evidence there might be against her, and, notwithstanding the 
strenuous resistance of the learned advocates, the Court issued the order 
required. 

veti and Reglucci had not been ordered for execution, and it was 
generally believed that their punishment would be commuted. 

aie aecinccaie 

Tue Coat Mercuant.—Jemmy, my son, just throw into this load o 
pine coal a basket of the best maple, birch and alder, and scatter it about 
well; it needs something to make a jingle. Now I'll start for market. 

Have some coal to-day, marm ? 

What sort have you, sir? 

As nice of the kind as you ever saw—the best part of it maple, bireh 
and alder, with a pine stick here and there. 

We'll have a dozen bushels. 

The bin is filled, the dollar paid, and the merchant drives on to the 
next door. Soon as the dust subsides, the bin is visited, and the quality 
discovered. The master smutty-nose is sent for, he comes back and 
coolly looks into the bin. 

Now, sir, I want you to take this pine coal and these brands-ends 
back, and give me my dollar, or I will let the neighbors knew what a 
cheat you are. 

A cheat! Why good woman, [ never heard such a charge before in 
all my born days. I told you just what the coal was before you bought it. 

Did you not say that the greatest part of it was from hard wood ’ 

No, marm, I said the best part—and so it is. 

You did not tell me that it was ha!f brands-ends, 

Good woman, I told you there was a pine stick here and there, and 
you see them here and there—if they had been burnt, we should have 
called it pine coal. No, no, marm, you do us great injustice to say that 
we coal merchants cheat. ‘‘There are tricks in all trades but ours.’ 
Good morning marm.— Portsmouth Journal. 

— 

Usrrur Hints. Never enter a sick-room in a state of perspiration, as 

the moment you become cool, your pores absorb. 


fire, because the heat attracts the thin vapour, 


Against this sentence the three convicts appealed to the | 








Do not approach con | 
tagions diseases with an empty stomach, nor sit between the sick and the | 
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SCENE IN AN ARKANSAS COURT. 


Sheriff. —* Come into court, Mr. Luce.” 

The witness walks into court with a very fast and determined stride 
He has a small, round head, a forehead about an inch high, and shag, 
eyebrows, from under which peep out two eyes about thé size of sm 
peas. His nose and chin meet, forming the apex of a triangle, of which 
his mouth is the base. He is sworn; and, at the top of his voice, which 
issues from buth sides of the triangle at the same time, he commences 
delivering his “ set’ testimony. After declaiming some time he comes 
to a suppose. 

Judge.— We don’t wish any of your suppositions : state the facts.”’ 

The witness turns up very cutely one of his pig eyes, and, extending 
his index finger, says :—‘‘ O, wait now, Judge! ait, Judge! Don't 
be too fast now! I'm bound to go on with this. I'll come itright in the 
eend!”’ [Laughter from all present, the Judge included. } 

Witness.—“ Gentlemen, I didn’t come into this court to be made an 
ornament of, no how you can fix it—I didn’t. It’s hard, ’caze | aint 
larned, I should be made this kina of an ornament of !”” 

Judge.—* Proceed, Mr. Luce, with your testimony.” 

Witness.—* Well, as I was going on to tell, the old man was trying 
to get W. wo join him, and they would have their five hundreds amd thou- 
sands, and would live hig, and would tramp everywhere, e’enemost to 
Texas and Yucatan; but it seems to me that the feller rayther coulda’cy 
come it.”’ 

Prosecuting Aitorney.— Mr. Luce, I wish to know if there was not 
an agreement between you and others, as to the testimony you are now 


| giving in.” 


Witness.—( wheeling instantly to the jury, with both arms extended )— 
“ Agreement! me agreement !! Gentlemen, isn’t this a purty idea—agree- 
ment!!! A freeman agreement !!!!—Never—never—no, never!” 

Pros. Attorney. — Can you write?” 

Witness.—* A leetle.” 

Pros. Attor —**Can you write your name?” 

Witness.—( with his finger on the palm of his hand, suiting the action 
to the word)—“ Much as a bargain, now mind, gentlemen—much as a 
bargain that 1 kin write my name; but if any one else was to write it, | 
couldn’t read it; and if I was called on to swear if their was writin’ on 
that piece of paper about which the gentleman asks, [ should raither say 
"twas scrabbling—'case I knows writin’ when I sees it.’’—( Laying his 
hand on the Clerk’s head)—‘: Now, this old man, he’s writing—-see him 
—it’s strait up and down and even on. QO, [ tells you I can tel! writin’ 
when it’s writ right.” 

Judge.—*‘ Stand aside, Mr. Luce.” 

——— - 


Domestic Fettcity.—A correspondent of the New Orleans Picayung 
is furnishing that paper with a series of spirited sketches, entitled ‘‘Hye- 
roglyphics on Havana.’’ In one of these ‘“hyeroglyphics,”” we find the 
following pleasing sketch of a scene of domestic felicty, which the writer 
witnessed while at Guines: 


The houses in Guines are mestly of one story—are built with barred 
windows, and after the fashion of those of the same height in Havana. 
The flooring is made of a mortar as glossy as marble. At one of these 
houses on the confines of the town, we witnessed what appeared to us 
to be one of the most-perfect pictures of domestic felicity on which we 
ever looked. The wails of the house were white as ‘‘unsunned snow,” 
the roof projected over the banquette, which was of the smooth and 
glossy substance already described—thus giving it the appearance of s 
colonade. A large mango tree threw its leafy branches over the roof 
from behind, and the honeysuckle crept up the wall in front. The red 
morocco bottom chairs, with their rows of brass nails might be seen 
opposite the window, in the clean, well arranged parlor, and a bird of 
pretty plumage chirupped its notes of gladness in a smal! wise cage by 
the door side. 

To the right of the door, sat a venerable looking couple smoking their 
cigars, who, like Joha Anderson and his “guid” woman, had seen their 
“bairns’ bairns,”’ one of whom, a merry looking lad, played with a smal! 
dog hefore them. To the left sat a young woman dressed in white, with 
strongly marked Spanish features. Her black hair clustered in curls 
down her neck of alabaster whiteness, 

“Her large dark eye showed deep passion’s force, 
Though sleeping like a lion near a source.” 

She sang, in a partially suppressed tone, a Spanish ballad, touching, 
by way of accompaniment, with her finely tapered fingers, the strings 0! 
a guitar. By her side sat a dark looking young man, witched with the 
melody of his lady-love, for such she seemed to be. 

“Each was the other’s mirror, and but read 
Joy sparkling in their dark eyes like a gem, 
And knew such brightness was but the reflection 
Of their exchanging glances of affection.”’ 

An old blind man came feeling his way along. He would have go 
tripped up by the rise of the banquette, had not the boy, with instinctive 
goodness of heart, run from his grandsire, and condueted the poor neg" 
past the house. 

The whole scene—its characters and colorings—prefigured mort 
strongly peace, love, and contentment, than anything we bad before ev” 
seen. 

‘And we said, if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here.” 
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Tae Riatto.—What very light impressions do the most solemn evens | 
appear to make upun those whose time is devoted to active pursuits, who | 
are engaged in amassing wealth, or in the hard struggle how to live. | 
The mind is so chained to its occepation that it fears to lose a link, the 
attention so rivetted that all else, whether of fate or fancy, is but asa 
cloud flitting o’er the dis: of the sun, No doubt it was the same in the 
palmy days of argosies and doges, and doubtless will be the case till that | 
blessed period arrives, when wars shall cease, and cakes and ale be had 
for the asking. [ was somewhat inclined to this mode of dreaming, by 
witnessing the meeting of two acquaintances upon the Rialto, between 
whom the following conversation ensued: ‘‘ Have you heard of the death 
of poor F.1” “No; is it posable?” “It is tene, indeed ; poor fellow, 
he went off about four o'clock this morning.” “ I’m sorry for it; sad bu- 
siness. [ shook hands with himonly afew days ago; how much has he left, 
do you think?” ‘* Why, some say fifty, seme a hundred ; at all events | 
there will be a capital provision for his family.” * Well, I'm happy to 
hear it.” (Pause.) “ Anything new to-day?’’ ‘Nothing, I believe, | 
except an overland mail, from the desert of Zahara; things much as they 
were ; market overdone with sand, and ostriches’ eggs scerce.,” (Pause.) | 
“So poor F. is really dead?” ‘ Aye, ita true; I saw young Hydarg an 
hour ago, and he attended him; therefore there can be no doubt.”” “ Well, 
its a serious affair. D’ye think young Scapegrace will carry on the busi- 
ness?” “Can't say.” (Pause,) “‘ Anything doing to-day?” ‘‘ Why, 
there is a litile demand for brown paper bags, and I see v good many of 
them passing to and fro; but, generally speaking, things are dull. By 
the bye, have you taken any shares ia the new railway from Buotle to the | 
Isle of Man?” “ Yes, afew hundred for the present ; but Lam told they 
will be at a high premium soon.”” “Indeed, then [ fear I am too latein 
my application; of course you know something about it.” ‘* Why, San- 
guine, the broker, (a deuced clever fellow,) tells me it will be a shird 
Grand Junction (we have often heard of seconds ;) he says they have dis- 
covered the preper floating sleepers, and that the rails are to be formed 
of whalebone and oilskin, which is to be firmly cemented by cobler’s wax, 
enabling them to yield te any trifling undulation in the water; the car- 


riages will be ingeniously contrived and formed of caoutchouc.” “ Upon | 
my word that sounds very clever. Did you hear anything of the probable | 


cost and traffic?'’ ‘Why, Sanguine iaforms me (for I rely implicitly 


upon him, and nobody knows the information of some of these gentlemen) | 


that the traffic will be enormous ; the number of herrings brouglit to this 
port alone will give five per cent, and this they have aright to quadruple ; 


besides the directors have made a co.tract with the innkeepers, to sup- | 


ply them with oysters for sauce at a very cheap rate indeed, and the shells 
are to be sent to America, where a patent will be obtained for converting 


them into tissue papér, in lieu of the old, which is to be repudiated, as it | 
does not answer. Pic nic sheds on a new principle will be constructed | 


along the line, for the convenience of passengers and parties.” ‘‘ Why, 


this will indeed be a splendid concern; and the cost?’ ‘“‘ Oh, as to the | 


cost, Sanguine tells me it will not be great certainly, but he is not quite 
sure, é.¢, he thinks he is within a couple of millions; they are making ar- 
rangements for eutting the swells.” ‘Upon my word, the whole thing 
looks remarkably promising ; do you think I am toolate?” “Certainly; 
the shares are almost all taken by the directors and their friends, and I 
had great difficulty in getting mine ; however, I may dispose of a few at 
a premium, not, I assure you, for the sake of raising the wind; we don’t 
think that advisable.’’ (Pause.) “When is poor F. to be buried?” 
‘*On Friday.” “Is he indeed? Poor fellow! Well—. When does 
your Neveisink sail?’ ‘To-morrow. I have only a few letters.” 
‘‘ Send them early, but, I say, don’t mention this about the third Grand 
Junction.” * No, no; I'll name it to Nobody.” 
—— a 


Lire anv Deatu oF 4 Miser.—The Carlisle Penn., Repository nar- 
rates the history of a Miser thus: 


“Mr. B. was of German extraction. His father left him a valuable 
farm of five hundred acres, in the vicinity of York, with some farming and 
household articles. He kept a tavern for a number of years—married a 
wife and raised four children. He accumulated an immense estate, which 
he preserved so tenaciously, that he never gave a dollar for the education 
of his family. Hle was never known to spend one dollar for any article 
he might need; he would either do without it, or find some person who 
would barter with him for something he could not conveniently sell for 
money. He farmed largely, and kept a large distillery, which he sup- 
plied entirely with his own grain. 

‘He kept a team for the conveyance ef his whiskey and flour to Bal- 


timore, which, when he could not sell for money at a price to suit him, he | 


bartered for necessaries for his family and tavern. In this way he amas- 
sed an estate worth four hundred thousand dollars. He never was known 
te lend or credit a dollar to any man. Upon the best mortgage or secu- 
rity that could be given, he would notlend acent. He never vested one 
do!lat in any of the public funds. Neither would he keep the notes of 
any bank longer than he could get them changed. He — his spe- 
cie in a large iron chest, until it would hold no more. e 


his strong boxes, from whose bourn no traveller had ever returned, yield- 
ed two hundred and thirty thousand dollars in gold and silver. 

“ The cause of his death was as remarkable as the course of his life. 
A gentleman from Virginia offered him twelve dollars per bushel fer ten 
bushels of clover seed ; but he would not sell it for less than thirteen dol- 
lars, and they did not agree. The seed was afterwards sent to Philadel- 
phia, wliere it sold for seven dollars per bushel, and fifty dollars legs than 





then provi- | 
ded a strong iron hooped barrel, which he also filled. After his death, , 


the Virginian had offered forit. On receiving an account of this sale, he 
walked through his farm, went to his distillery, and gave various direct- 
tions to his people. He then went t» his wagon-house and hanged him- 
self.” 

a 


Asecpore or Catatast.—Whoever has visited Cambridge, can 
hardly fail to recollect Lady ——. The leading idea of her life was to 
do the pretty; to say silly things and make agreeable speeches. But 
alas! her ladyship was not infallible, and sometimes with the very best 
intentions would fail desperately. They relate of her at Cambridge, that 
during a seties of concerts which Madame Catelani gave at the last 
grand commencement, this Queen of Song was staying at the house of 
her friend Mrs. F. Atan evening party at D Lodge, Lady —— 
was invited to meether. ‘My dear Madame Catelani! how delighted, 
how transported I am to see you! When did you arrive? How is 
Monsieur Valbrique? and your dear little boy?’ Catalani changed 
coler ; her lip quivered, and her fine dark eyes filled with tears, as she 
murmured : ‘ Ah! pauvre petit, je l'ai perdu! ‘What an engaging, in- 
teresting, elegant little creature he is!’ ‘Jel’ai perdu!’ shrieked the 
foreigner, in atone of agony. Lady had forgot her French. ‘Is 
he, indeed? Iam happy to hear it. I always said he would come out 
something extraordinary.’ ‘Je lai perdu! Je lat perdu!” cried 
poor Catalani, in a more piercing tone, ard with increased emction. 
* Do n’t exert yourself; yea, yes; I understand you, perfectly; well, pray 
remember me to him very kindly, since he is not with you, and offer him 
my congratulations.’ ‘Heis dead! heis dead! Lady , said Mrs. 
F. impatiently. ‘Dead! Why didn’t somebody tell me so? Poor 
little fellow! And so he’s dead! Well, Udeclare, I am very surry for 
him! Dead! That's very surprising!” On another occasion she said 











| to another distinguished guest: ‘Ah! my dear Mrs. Siddons, what an 


unexpected gratification to see you at Cambridge! How d’ yedo? Ah! 
but you are altered, when one comes to look at you! very much altered ! 
Let me see; it must be thirty years ago since Sir Benjamin and I were 
first delighted with your Lady Randolph. How life ebbs awa)! What 
changes we see! It was poor Edwin's night, L think. Surely, that was 
the Augustan era ef the British Theatre! Ah! poor Edwin! he’s gone! 
And Palmer, Gentleman Palmer, he’s gone! And Dodd—clever actor, 
Dodd—he’s gone! We live in a world of changes!’ Mrs. Siddons 
| looked sad, and was silent. ‘ I’ve been recollecting when it was 1 saw 
you last. It must be about fourteen years ago. You played Queen 
Catharine, and your gifted brother John played Wolsey. Whiat a heat 
it was! Dear John Kemble! and he’s gone!’ Mrs. Siddons burst into 
tears. ‘Amiable creature!’ said Lady —— to the astonished by-stand- 
ers; ‘ what an affectionate heart she has !’—Anickerbocker. 
—_— PS 

An Ecoquest Portrait or tue Saviour. —The following is a des] 
cription of the person of Jesus Christ, as it was found in an ancient 
marrnicript, sent by Publius Lentalus, President of Judea, to the Roman 
Senate :— 


There lives at this time in Judea, a man of singular character, whose 
name is Jesus Christ. 

The barbarians esteem him as a prophet, but his followers adore him 
as the immediate offspring of the immortal God. He is endowed with 
such unparalled virtue as to call back the dead from their graves and to 
heal every kind of disease with a werd or touch. His person is tall and 
elegantly shaped—his aspect amiable, reverent. His hair flows in those 
beautiful shades which no united colors can match, fall inte graceful curls 
below his ears, agreeably couching on his shoulders, and parting on the 
crown of his head, like the head dress of the sect of the Nazarites. His 
forehead is smooth and large; the cheek without spot, save that of a 
lovely red; his nose and mouth are formed with exquisite symmetry; his 
beard is thick and suitable to the hair of his head, reaching a little below 
his chin and parting in the middle like a fork. HisJeyes are bright, 
clear and serene. He rebukes with majesty, counsels with mildness, 
and invites with the moet tender and persuasive language. His whole 
address, whether in word or deed, being elegant, grave and strictly char- 
acteristic of so great a being! No man has seen him laugh, but the 
whole world behold him weep er A and so persuasive are his tears 
that the multitude cannot withhold theirs from joining in sympathy with 
him. He is moderate, temperate and wise. In short, whatever this 
| phenomena may turn out in the end, he seems at present a man of ex- 
— beauty and divine perfection, every way surpassing the children 
| of men. 





ee 

SincuLar Texcre.—King John, of England gave a valuable tract of 
land in the County of Kent, to Solomon Attefiel’, to be held by this sin- 
gular service: that as cften as the King should be pleased to cross the 
sea, the said Solomon and his heirs, would be obliged to accompany him, 
| to hold his Majesty’s head, if there should be occasion, for it, ‘ that is if 
| he should be sea-sick.’—And it apprears by the record in the Tower, that 
the same office of head-holding, was actually performed in the reign of 
Edward the First. 


i 

Traxquitity.—Hast thou heard, in deep caverns, the falling of the 
water drop, as, with its heavy, unceasing, wasting, fall, it wears away the 
ground? Hast thou heard the murmuring of the brook, that flows gaily 
between the green banks, while the nodding flowers and the bright lights 
of heaven are mirrored in the wave? Then hast thou seen the images of 
the two kinds of quiet life, which are are as different from one ansther as 
heaven from hell.—E£ros. 


| 


—— 
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THE FATE OF ALICE. 


“I cannot bear,” said Dickens, ‘to paint madness—the picture is so 
dark, so cheerless.”’ It is true, indeed, that with the maniac hope may 
be extinguished ; but with it old associations are wiped away, and a 
blank most frequently painless remains. A new habit of the mind is | 
formed—abortions of ideas become sources of satisfaction, meyhap of 
pleasure. But for us, who gaze upon the isolatea being, and observe the 
soul, like a chained eagle, fixed to earth; for us pity conjures up 6 
thousand furms of sorrow, and the pang rends our breast alone. Present 
condition gives a charm to former life, and we hear not without emotion 
the previous history of some crimeless captive. Let those whe like to 
listen to such recitals, attend to “THE FATE OW ALICE.”’ At sweet 
sixteen, joyous and happy, just emerged from the crysalis state, and 
bursting into a brighter butterfly existence, this lovely girl fitted on, a 
stranger to care or disappointment. Many allurements tempted her to | 
tarry in her career, but love had not yet touched her young heart, and 
onward, still onward was the road. But as month succeeded month she 
found time hanging more heavily upon her hands, and those simple 
amusements that once enlivened, now becoming more and more insipid. 
She culled flowers as she had been wont; and tho’ these had not jost in | 
sweetness, she sighed because she could not enjoy them alone. She no 
longer sought solitude, yet wondered at ber growing fondness for society. 
But soon amusements, flowers and the “ greenwood tree” regained the | 
favor they had lost. She was no longer alone. Another hung upen her 
footsteps, and returned the soft beaming of hereye. He caught her 
every word as if in rapture, and breathed into her ear tender protesta- | 
tions of love. She was chained she knew, yet she delighted in such | 
charming fetters. Fortune, however, turned her wheel, and the father | 
of Alice was ruined. His fortune gone, by all deserted save the grasping 
creditor, he sank to his grave, and there were none to say ‘‘ God bless 
him!” The moths that his wealth had attracted, avoided the darkness | 
of his misfortune. They who could revel in his prosperity, had sti)l 
some recollection of the “ poor fellow ;”’ but few, however, dared venture 
even a sprig of pity, because poverty now ruled where fashion once | 
swayed. 

O.1e carriage contained the mourners of the departed as his remains — 
were conveyed to the ground of burial. And as the rough cords slipped 
back from the grave, and the loose clods rattled upon the coffin, tears, 
bitter tears were shed for thee, ‘ poor soul.” Alice clung to her mother 
and sister, and then convulsively threw herself into the arms of her | 
beloved. 

How devoted, how confiding is the love of woman. When the whole | 
soul is-wrapt up in an overwhelming fondness, in the hour of peril or | 
affliction, she risks all upon the die ; and adheres only to the loved object. | 

Poor Alice, as each succeeding week rendered more and more dim the 
sad scene of her father’s demise, drew from her lover's lips the sweet | 
assurance of happiness to come—of that dear union of hearts she had so 

| 
| 
| 


often sighed for. But his visits became less and less frequent—a month, 
ay ! two had not brought him near her. Each day she tied a nosegay 
for the absent one, and at evening sang the songs he loved so well—but 
he came not. She would woo the evening breeze with dishevelled hair, 
and call upon his name. For hours would she hold communication with 
a phantom lover, and stare with eagerness upon vacuity. 

The neighbors sadly shaking their heads, said one to another: “ Poor 
Girl, she’s crazed.” True, the stroke that deprived her beeuty of its 
charms, her gentleness of its endearment, had indeed hurled reason from 
her throne; yet in her ravings was nought heard but lamentations for the 
destroyer. 

* "* * * In a cell at the Baltimore Alms House, you may see 
her bright eye, or hear her whisper, as ifin gentle chiding, ‘ John!” 
The arrow that once pierced, has long since lost its point, and a settled 
sadness has fixed itself upon her. At times she smiles ; but the effort 
seems forced, for immediately covering her face with both hands, she 
weeps bitterly. —Ballimore Visiter. 


— 


Sir Isaac Newton.—Sir Isaac Newton was once riding over Salis- 
bury plain, when a boy keeping sheep called to him, “ Sir, you had bet- | 
ter make haste on, or you will get a wet jacket.” Newton looking round 
and observing neither cloud nor speck on the horizon, jogged on, teking 
very little notice of the rustic’s information. He had made but a few | 
miles when a storm suddenly arising, wetted him to the skin. Sur- 
prised at the circumstance, and determined if possible, to know how a 


boy had attained a precision and knowledge in the weather of which the | 


wisest philosuphers might be proud, he rode back, wet as he was. ‘“ My 
lad,” said Newton, “ I'll give thee a guinea, if thou wilt tell me how 
thou canst foretell the weather so truly.” ‘ Will ye sir ? I will then,” 
said the boy, scratching his head, and holding out his hand for the guinea. 
“‘ Now, sir,” having received the money, and pointing to his sheep, 
“‘ when you see that black ram turn his tail towards the wind, is a sure 
sign of rain within an hour !’”’ What ! exclaimed the philosopher, must 


I, in order to foretell the weather, stay here and watch which way that | 


black ram turns his tail ?’’ “ yes sir ;” off rode Newton, quite satisfied 
with his discovery, but not much inclined to avail himself of it, or to re- 
commend it to others. 

The entire amount of specie in the world is estimated by Jacobs at 
$1,900,000,000. In Europe, there is supposed to be $1,000,000,000. 
According to the best authorities, it is supposed that the paper circulati- 
on in Europe is fourteen times the specie currency. 


| effect of the Income Tax, are not at all astonished ; and confidently 


PUNCHINGS FROM PUNCH. 

Froatine Pier Company.—At a meeting of the Shareholders the 
Secretary read the following Report —Your Committee are glad to see 
you, but they would be gladder if they could offer you a dividend, which 
they fondly hope they may at some remote period. 

Your committee have laid out all your money, and want some more ; 
which, is at all events, a pledge of their activity. 

Your Committee have observed with gieat satisfaction, that the traffic 
of the Pier has not diminished, because it was nothing at your last Gene- 
ral Meeting. 

Your Committee are in treaty with a gentleman for the sale of a Pis- 
catorial license, to permit him to sit en the edge of the Pier, and fish, for 
which your Pier is excellently adapted, inasmuch as from the shallowness 
of the water no steamer can approach near enough to disturb it. 

Your Committee, observing the general depression, and considering the 

k- 
ing for better times, your Committee lay before you the Annual Accounts, 
which your Committee trust you will approve with your usual readiness 
to co-operate with your Committee in your Committee's efforts. 

Signed for the Committee, SamMvEL SsiButxGton, 
Life Chairman and Honorary Shareholder 
The following are the accounts alluded to in the above Report. 
EXPENDITURE. £ 

By various sums laid out for Various purposes... . .2000 

To charwoman for flannel, soap, and brushes...... 0 

To ditto for scouring the Pier 

By sum transferred to the rest now in the hands of 


~ 
. 


Special disbursements 
Disbursements not included in the above 
Disbursements partly included in the above, but 


part!y not (the proportion not included).. 1 


Ole e@eo acsoRq 


Total of expenditure 
INCOME. 
Toll taken from a boy, who having gut into the 
water at low tide, was unable to return to 
001 
00 0 


—__— 


0 0 
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200 5 
£2004 4 6 . | 
Importast TO Bankrupts.—A Maryland man has invented a calcu- 
lating machine by which the science of Yankee bankruptcy—already 
thought to be perfection, will be even further improved. By putting fal- 
sified bankrupts’ books in at one end of this wonderful machine they come 
out unimpeachable balance-sheets at the other. The repudiating States 

have granted the inventor a pension for life. 


Deficiency to be made up by call on Sharholders 


TuHasksoivinc.—Gov. Hubbard, of New Hampshire, has appointed 
the 30th day of November fer Thanksgiving. 


——— 
DIED, 
On the Lith inst., Ann Maria Zimmerman. 
On the 15th inst , Sophia Simpson, aged 30 years. 
On the 14th inst., Mrs. Margery Copeland, aged 62 y ears. f 
On Saturday last, Benjamin Wilson Jones, in the 5th year of his age. 
On the 12th inst., Nicholas W. Hoffman, — 32. 
On the 13th inst., Thomas B Evans, aged 
On the 12th inst., James Gervan, aged 54. 
On the 10th inst., Frederick Macfarlan, aged about 90. 
On the 14th inst., Miss Aun Knapp. 
On the 14th inst., Mrs. Louglin Keegan, aged 32 years, 
On the 13th inst., Wm. H. Burnham, in his 36th year. 
On the 14th inst., Helen Maria M omy, aged 17 years. 
On the 12th inst., Wm. Henry Clancy. 
At Staten Island, Aug. 13, John Cooper, aged 73. 
At L’Original, July 7, Prudence Prouty, aged 25. 
At Albany, on the 12th inst., John C. Yates, aged 28. 
At Troy, Aug. 11, Ebenezer Wilron, aged 67. 
At Madison county, Va. en the 19th July, Gen. Wm. Madison, in the 82d yea 
of his age. 
At Staten Island, on Sunday last, Wm. Vreeland. 
At Peru, IL, July 27, Frederick Hall, M. D., aged 64. 
At Middlebush, N. J. on the 10th inst., Nicholas V. B. Garritson, aged 45. 
————— 


MARRIED. 


At Harlem, cn the 9th inst., by the Rev. R. Hoyt, Epenetus Doughty to Mati) 

| da Miner. 

At Harlem, on the 23d of July, by Rev. R. Hoyt, Thomas Quinlan to Cornel! 
Oukley. 

At Rome, N Y. Aug. 3, by the Rev. Mr. Haynes, W. L. Howland to Miss 4 
Worthington. 

At Bangor, Me., Aug. 2, Jonas Minturn to Abby West. 

At Roston, Aug.5, by Rev. Mr. Stow, John M. Whittemore to Mary C. Loud. 

At Beverly, Mass., Aug. 5, by Rev. Mr. Abbot, Thorndike Rand to Hannah 
Nourse. ; : 

At Brooklyn, on the 9th inst., by Rev. Mr. Lewis, Joha Reeve to Miss Elizab# 

atts. 

At Jacksonville E. F. Aug. 3, by Rev. Mr. Aubery, George Grouard to Mary / 


} 


| 


} 
Ryan. : : : 

At Newport R. I. July 30, by the Rev. Mr. Vinton, D. Westley Bailey to Harrie 
L. Cowdrey. aundia . 

At Brooklyn, ou the 15th inst., by the Rev. L. M. Vincent, Benjamin Smith ! 

Mary A. Codner. ‘ 
On the 15th inet., by the Rev. Charlee FP. Stoh!man George Mobr to Jane Wo! 


‘ 





